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open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


The Progress of the New Quarterly 

E are glad to record a successful inauguration of ADULT 

Epucation. The first number of the Journal in its quarterly 
form appeared in September, doubled the previous circulation with 
its first issue, and was completely sold out within six weeks of its 
appearance. Its reduced price has been a factor in putting it within 
the reach of adult students, many of whom have become subscribers 
for the first time. We are anxious to secure a further extension of 
its circulation; and one quarter in which we believe it could usefully 
penetrate is the training college and university students’ common 
room, where too little is known or heard about adult education. 

Any reader who can help in securing this kind of access is urged to 

communicate with the Institute Office. 


What the Institute is Doing 

We wish to remind all readers of ApuLT EpucaTion that this and every 
issue of the quarterly includes a feature called “The Bulletin of the 
Institute,” which records briefly the inception or progress of the 
Institute’s enterprises." Further inquiries about any of these will 
always be welcomed and answered. 


The Thirteenth Annual Conference 
The Conference met at New College, Oxford, from 21st to 24th 
September, under the presidency of Dr. Albert Mansbridge. It 
numbered over 200 representatives of a wide variety of adult edu- 
cational interests from all over the country, and it proved to be one 
* See page 153 of this issue. 
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of the most fruitful and most pleasant conferences the Institute has 
had. The President’s concluding comments, in which he referred to the 
quality and interest of the Conference were warmly endorsed by the 
audience; and it is good to know that the Institute continues, by the 
provision of such meetings, to supply one of the most valuable modes 
of contact and discussion in adult education. 

Of many reflections which arise in one’s mind in looking back on 
that week-end there is one in particular which may suggest further 
action. Three of the Conference speakers referred, independently, to 
the acute need—in suburbs no less than in rural and industrial areas— 
of community centres which would serve as a focus for all the activities, 
both formal and informal, of adult education. And the suggestion was 
developed by Miss Lettice Jowitt that the modern type of school 
building, equipped with studios and craft-rooms, might be made 
available, in its off hours so to speak, for adults. Despite admin- 
istrative difficulties, there are evident possibilities here. The new kind 
of school building—the senior school and the central school especially 
—might be developed even more with a view to some ultimate double- 
shift system whereby it might become available as a centre of culture 
and craft to adults in the evenings and at week-ends. The incorporation, 
within the excellent school designs of to-day, of reading-rooms, 
lecture-rooms, craft-rooms, laboratories and cinemas, might prove an 
immeasurable asset to the growth of adult education. So long as so 
much of its activity has no visible and dignified abode, adult education 
will continue to look like a poor relation or a beggar. Here is a fruitful 
field for inquiry and co-operation between local authorities and 
voluntary bodies. 


The W.E.A. Annual Conference 

The Fourth Annual Conference of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion was held at Manchester on 17th and 18th November. The address 
of the President, Mr. R. H. Tawney, was the most vital pronouncement 
on adult education which has been made for some time*. One of its 
most valuable pleas was for a differentiation of standards in adult work. 
Any dilution of the standards of the Tutorial Class, he said, was futile 
and mischievous; the difference between the Tutorial Class and simpler 


* Published in THe Hicuway for December, 1934; 3d. post free from 
38a St. George’s Road, London, S.W. 1. 
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kinds of teaching should be emphasized rather than minimized so 
that its appeal to serious students might remain unimpaired, and so 
that the elementary students might not be tempted into a form of 
study for which they had neither the desire nor the capacity. For such 
students he urged an extension of informal activities. There was, he 
said, an outer circle of interest as well as an inner circle, and its radius 
was extending yearly. Here was an opportunity for local branches of 
the W.E.A. to rouse their unconverted neighbours by meeting them 
on their own ground; and among the interests which might be 
canalized into more serious study he mentioned such popular ones as 
those in housing, school-buildings and town planning. Exhibitions and 
demonstrations built up round such interests might persuade those who 
so far have not been attracted to the W.E.A. that its aim was to deepen 
their own interests, and not to foist alien ones upon them. 

This need for informal educational activities was raised again when 
the Conference came to consider its Report on Organization; and the 
support it received is a convincing sign that the W.E.A. is making a 
firm distinction between two equally valuable services; first the pro- 
vision of classes whose standards will concede nothing to the baser 
kind of popularity; and second, the cultivation of the rudiments of social 
and educational concern among people who have not yet developed it. 

One of the most eloquent and persuasive parts of the President’s 
address was his assessment of education as a dynamic of social change 
and the consequent fundamental necessity of insisting that equality is 
the only tolerable basis of educational policy. In a final reference to the 
collapse of democracy over a great part of Europe, Mr. Tawney 
declared: “The truth is that you cannot have democracy without 
convictions, and that ,ou cannot have convictions sufficiently tough 
to stand the strain of a crumbling world, and with the creative power 
to rebuild it, except as the result of a process which, by whatever 
name it may be called, is one of education.” But the world is re-born, 
he said, three times in a century; and a mere affirmation of faith in 
education is not enough. The first need is to reconsider and overhaul 
our methods of education so as to ensure that they are apt to the needs 
of their generation. Mr. Tawney’s word of caution is one which 
adult education—sometimes too preoccupied with its pedigree and 
its constitution—should take to heart on every occasion. 
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London’s Evening Institutes 

Twenty-one years ago the London County Council decided to 
reorganize its scheme of evening education. In view of the success 
which has attended this reorganization its coming of age was fittingly 
celebrated at the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday, roth November, 
when, under the presidency of the Chairman of the Council, Lord 
Snell, a large and distinguished gathering witnessed demonstrations 
by students drawn from nearly all of the two hundred institutes 
situated in various parts of London. An excellent souvenir programme 
had been prepared, many of the contributors to which were connected 
with the reorganization scheme twenty-one years ago. 

It may be interesting to recall the efforts which London has made 
towards the provision of adult education for its citizens. Prior to 1913 
the evening schools had done very good work and had enrolled 156,000 
students, but experience had shown that there were weak spots 
needing attention. Apart from the commercial centres, as they were 
then called, there was little or no specialization; that is to say, the 
institutes had no particular objective beyond providing a general 
education. Among the many new features of the reorganization 
scheme was the classification of the schools, now called institutes, and 
there are at present commercial, junior commercial, junior technical, 
literary, women’s, men’s and men’s (junior) institutes each with its 
own distinctive mission. 

An outstanding success of the new scheme has been the literary 
institutes, of which there are now twelve in various parts of London. 
When the reorganization scheme was submitted to the Council, the 
Education Committee suggested an experiment in the direction of the 
provision of cultural centres where adult students could attend lectures 
and courses by experts in the humanities. This idea has developed 
considerably since 1913, and the curricula of the various literary 
institutes have been extensively expanded. They now include appre- 
ciation courses in art, music and architecture; lectures in philosophy, 
psychology, social and political science; classes in dramatic literature 
and elocution; cycle courses (extending over three or four years) in 
art, history and literature; and languages for those who have already 
acquired a knowledge but wish to extend it for cultural purposes. 
This gives an indication of the type of work done in these institutes, 
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where each year about 12,000 students enrol. One outstanding case is 
the City Literary Institute, where for the last few years the enrolment 
has exceeded 5,000. 

The men’s institutes, also for adults, provide for another type of 
student. These assist men to make good the lack of opportunity in 
earlier life and give a chance to discover and develop unexpected 
talent. They also supply guidance in the selection and pursuit of useful 
and absorbing occupations. 

The women’s institutes take their part in adult education, but from 
another angle. Many are assisted at these institutes to become pro- 
ficient in various domestic arts and crafts, proficiency in which on the 
part of the housewife makes for happier homes and families. 

The evening education scheme of the London County Council is 
both diverse and progressive, and its coming-of-age commemoration 
is a land-mark in adult education. 


The Townswomen’s Guilds’ Rally 

We are glad to note the admirable progress being made by one of the 
newest bodies in adult education. The Townswomen’s Guilds, which 
are the urban counterpart of the Women’s Institutes, lately held a very 
impressive Rally—the fourth of its kind—at Swanwick. Over 200 
Guild members, representing Guilds from England, Scotland and 
Wales, were present and have now returned to their homes with 
renewed enthusiasm and new ideas of how they may carry on the 
Guild’s work of educating women in citizenship. The three days’ 
programme was well planned to demonstrate to those present the 
value of all sides of the Guild’s activities and how they could be 
co-ordinated. 

There was a round-table conference, opened by Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby, on the methods by which women could contribute to the 
cause of world peace—a subject which is to be a special study among 
Guilds this winter. There were demonstrations of design in handicrafts 
—with an emphasis on design rather than on skill; and a session on 
dietetics, opened by Professor Mottram. He made one reference which 
deserves particular attention. One of the difficulties, he said, in the 
study of this subject to-day lies in the fact that the people have 
wakened to the need for the study of dietetics before the doctors and 
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the universities. To meet the present needs of the community we 
should have training centres on the subject to train health visitors, 
sanitary inspectors and lecturers who can go among the people and 
satisfactorily answer their questions. 

The evenings of the Rally were occupied in demonstrations of 
physical exercises, folk-dancing, verse-speaking, and mime, given by 
the British Drama League, the English Folk Dance Society, the 
Institute of Mime, the Ling Association and the Speech Institute. 

The whole Rally reflected that practical homely conception of 
education which has attracted 25,000 women to the Guilds within 
four years. 


Education and the Democratic State 

The Frank Metcalfe Memorial Lecture was given this year by Mr. 
Barratt Brown at the Midland Adult School Union Conference at 
Birmingham. Its title was “Democracy and Education,” and it is now 
available as a pamphlet (7d. post free from the National Adult School 
Union, 30 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1). It is a timely and well- 
reasoned exposition of the function of education as the dynamic of 
the democratic state. Mr. Barratt Brown concentrates upon the two 
most vicious habits of the authoritarian State—its monopoly of 
education and its repression of dissentient opinion—and demonstrates 
that if democracy is to resist its enemies as well as its half-hearted 
friends, it must give education priority among its social services. 
Of the essential soundness of democratic institutions and methods 
he has no doubt; but he wants to see them improved and developed 
not by mass-voting, but by intelligent thinking. The building up of an 
enlightened democracy depends firstly on a revision of our educational 
services, the regrading of schools, the provision of more open access 
to the university, and so on. But it involves also a conscious and 
deliberate effort to train people for citizenship. Mr. Barratt Brown here 
avoids the confusion to which an advocacy of education for citizenship 
sometimes tends, and condemns the piling up of “civic” subjects in an 
educational curriculum. What he wants is the permeation of institutions 
with a civic sense; he wants them to reveal a relation between learning 
and life. The qualities of education which he most desires to see 
emphasized are moral ones—a readiness to assess an opposite point of 
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view, a capacity to control bias, a power of discriminating between real 
evidence and bogus. A proper training in any “subject” ought, 
theoretically, to induce these qualities, but, as we know, a good 
classical scholar or a good scientist may as often as not have failed to 
develop the “carry-over” from his “‘subject” to the world about him. 
There is a case, and a strong one, for deliberate training in moral and 
social values. Mr. Barratt Brown puts the whole case into a convincing 
perspective and debates it with moderation and power. 


The International Universities Conference 

The idea of an International Universities Conference first presented 
itself to the English Association of University Teachers, which was 
responsible for bringing together delegates from twenty-two countries 
to the first Conference of its kind. The delegates met at Oxford during 
the last week-end of June. 

The Conference was experimental. The Associations in various 
countries are all of recent origin: they wanted to know whether their 
constitutions and activities were the same, and whether they were 
moved by the same ideals. One of the most significant features of the 
discussions was the expression by speaker after speaker of the value 
which his association attached to the preserving of freedom in teaching, 
and the desire for closer intellectual contacts between the countries of 
the world. 

Four commissions of the Conference sat concurrently to discuss 
Overcrowding in Universities, Vocational Instruction in Universities, 
the Co-ordination of Machinery for the Interchange of University 
Teachers, and Universities and Adult Education. 

To meet the problem of overcrowding it was found that in some 
countries a medical examination was imposed to eliminate the unfit; 
in others classes and courses were multiplied; and in Germany a 
compulsory work-year was imposed upon leaving school, followed by 
a selection of students upon the basis of mental and physical fitness 
and personality; but it was generally agreed that it was undesirable to 
limit the number of students seeking university education for mainly 
cultural purposes, and where limits had to be imposed that summer 
schools and adult education should be developed. 

The experiences of the Eastern delegates in adult education were 
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especially interesting. In many districts of India, Burma and China, 
university teachers are mainly concerned with introducing notions of 
hygiene, and maternity and child welfare. Frequently they are com- 
pelled to invent a new vocabulary in order to convey their ideas, and 
to teach scientific subjects, and much work has recently been done by 
Chinese teachers in reducing and simplifying their alphabet. 

The success of this Conference prompted delegates to make sure of 
holding another, and it was decided that they should meet again in 
France next year, and in Germany in 1936. The value of these Confer- 
ences will lie in the help and encouragement University teachers can 
give each other. Hitherto individual teachers have known something 
about academic methods and academic problems in other countries, 
but the knowledge has not been diffused. Perhaps we in England might 
learn from foreign countries some ways of improving our post- 
graduate work; perhaps foreign countries might learn to imitate our 
hostel system. This could only come about by a more diffused 
knowledge of practices abroad. No doubt in the future, the Associa- 
tions will adopt the suggestion, which came from Hungary, of an 
International Association, which could be of the greatest value in 
co-ordinating research, in library co-operation, and in helping to 
make more easy the interchange of teachers and of students. These 
are only a few of the things which such an Association might work for. 
Next year’s Conference will perhaps tell us what we may expect. 

A detailed report of the Conference can be read in the October issue 
of the Universities Review. 


National Federation of Continuative Teachers’ Associations 
The impression that the adult and continuative education service of 
local education authorities is a land flowing with milk and honey is 
apparently a mistaken one. The annual Conference of the National 
Federation of C.T.A.s, which met at University College, London, 
on the 27th October, instructed its Executive Committee to draw the 
attention of local education authorities to some of the deficiencies in 
that service, with special reference to premises, equipment, super- 
vision, schemes relating to leisure (including unemployment), small 
and experimental classes, the clerical work of evening institutes and 
salaries. A second resolution urged that where and when school 
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premises became vacant as the result of reorganization, decline in the 
school population, or for any other reason, local education authorities 
should set them aside for the purposes of further education. 
Many of the leading spirits of the Federation are members of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, including its Hon. General 
Secretary, Mr. S. Myers, its ex-President, Mr. S. F. Hatton, Miss 
Norrington, Miss E. G. B. Thomas, and Miss E. Ramsay. 


Religious Education for Adults 

For some years past the Educational Department of the Y.M.C.A. has 
been developing courses of lectures in certain fields of study which, 
in some respects, mark it off from those of other bodies. 

By reason of its inter-denominational religious basis and its close 
working association with the Churches generally, the Y.M.C.A. is, 
on the one hand, able in a special sense to secure the backing of religious 
bodies of various kinds. Its affiliation with the principal adult edu- 
cational organizations, on the other hand, gives it the opportunity in 
many centres to pioneer lecture schemes on attractive and popular 
lines. The Association is accordingly making it its business to promote, 
particularly in some of the larger cities and towns, such joint schemes 
as will bring together in effective co-operation both religious and 
educational interests. In a number of cases this is achieved very 
successfully by means of a Town’s Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the various religious denominations, the Sunday Schools, 
and the Education Authority, as well as the heads of Secondary and 
Elementary Schools in the district. 

This winter, for instance, amongst the University Extension, 
Tutorial, One-Year and Terminal Courses arranged, is aseries at York, 
“The Message of the New Testament,” by such leading scholars as the 
Archbishop of York, the Dean of York, Dr. W. Russell Maltby, and 
Professor C. H. Dodd. In many other centres there are similar 
authoritative courses on themes which otherwise would not be 
likely to get serious attention in adult education; and the work of 
the Y.M.C.A. in this field—ensuring as it does the collaboration 
of the Churches and of the voluntary bodies—is a significant advance 
from what used to be regarded as standards of education in religious 
matters, 


The Parables of Sir James Jeans 


L. SUSAN STEBBING 


Miss Stebbing is Professor of Philosophy in the University of London 
and a recent President of the Aristotelian Society 


HE Presidential Addresses to the British Association for the Ad- 

vancement of Science are apt to make interesting reading. The 
President must eschew his specialism and address himself to a miscell- 
aneous crowd whose average intelligence and scientific knowledge 
must not be too highly rated. The address should be suitable for 
broadcasting and adapted to the readers of Zhe Times. Sir James 
Jeans, as the author of the biggest ‘best-seller’ among ‘scientific’ 
books, namely Zhe Mysterious Universe, would seem to have exactly 
the qualifications for this task. Nevertheless, his recent address at 
Aberdeen suggests that he may have rated the intelligence of his 
hearers and readers too low. The complaint to be made is not that he 
wasted time by telling them what they might be expected to know, 
but that he evidently assumed them to be wholly devoid of any 
critical power. Those of us who are not physicists must humbly accept 
what the physicist chooses to tell us about ‘waves’, ‘particles,’ ‘electrons’ 
and ‘the line Ha in the hydrogen spectrum’. But we must be allowed 
to comment when the physicist, passing ‘beyond physics’, falls into 
contradictions and obvious absurdities. What may pass without 
criticism in an after-dinner speech, calls for critical consideration when 
stated in a properly prepared Presidential Address delivered, if not 
to scientists, at least to those who have had some training in scientific 
thinking. It is for this reason that it seems desirable to consider in 
some detail the remarkable statements made by this year’s President 
of the British Association. 

The writer of this article was not at Aberdeen and did not hear the 
address delivered, but it was reported fairly fully in The Times of 
September 6th and is printed in full in the British Association number 
of Nature (September 8th, 1934). The latter report has provided the 
text of this discussion. It is not possible to give a summary here, but 
an attempt will be made to state fairly and in sufficient detail the 
points which seem to the present writer to require serious discussion. 
100 
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The brief opening, adapted to the place and occasion of the address, 
and the timely concluding remarks on ‘Scientific Progress and Civil- 
isation’ may be neglected here. The main part of the address may be 
reduced to twenty-six statements, which, taken together, present an 
extraordinary combination of contradictions, confused statements, 
and of sentences which are, at least apparently, meaningless. 

The address is entitled “The New World-Picture of Modern Physics’. 
Sir James Jeans, speaking in the metaphorical language which is 
natural to him, rightly insists that the department of physics in ‘the 
main edifice of science’ looks like ‘a building which has been brought 
down in ruins by a succession of earthquake shocks’. These earth- (1) 
quake shocks were facts of observation; the building fell ‘because 
it was not built on the solid rock of ascertained fact but on the ever- 
shifting sands of conjecture and speculation’. What was wrong with 
these conjectures was the assumption that we could ‘explain what 
had existed from all eternity’ in terms of familiar objects such as 
billiard balls and jellies. But, he insists, the truths of Nature ‘can only 
be made comprehensible in the form of parables’. We must, then, (2) 
‘distinguish between the half-truths of parables and the literal truth’. (3) 
With these three statements, suitably qualified, no one need disagree. 
The difficulty begins when we come to ask what is the literal truth. 
The answer given to this is by no means clear. On the one hand he 
insists that the physicist ‘can never get beyond x, y, and 7’; he argues (4) 
that ‘our picture of the universe—the synthesis of our knowledge— 
must necessarily be mathematical in form’. On the other hand, having 
pointed out that the modern physicist ‘divides the concepts of physics 
into observables and unobservables’ he maintains that ‘the observables (5) 
embody facts of observation, and so are purely numerical or 
mathematical in their content; the unobservables are the pictorial 
details of the parables.’ It is difficult to see how a fact of observa- 
tion, apart form the question of its communication, must be purely 
numerical or mathematical in its content, yet this must be the force 
of the ‘and so’ in the statement just quoted. It is equally difficult to 
understand how ‘unobservables’ can constitute ‘pictorial details’. 
The difficulty is not lessened when we are told that the unobservables, 
‘the concrete details of the picture’ are ‘the apples, the pears, the (6) 
bananas, the ether, the atoms and electrons’, which are said to be 
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(7) ‘mere clothing that we ourselves drape over our mathematical symbols’. 
These are said ‘not to belong to Nature, but to the parables by which 
we try to make Nature comprehensible’. 

Surely there is a muddle here. Sir James Jeans has perceived the 
error of the older physicists. They wanted something for waves to 
travel along; accordingly, they invented the ether. But it is a confusion 
to put apples, electrons, waves, and ether on the same level. It is 
nonsensical to say that apples are ‘clothing which we ourselves drape 
over our mathematical symbols,’ although it may not be nonsensical 
to say that, in the description of light as of the nature of waves, only 
the word ‘wave’, in its strictly mathematical sense, can be said to be 
‘the content of ascertained fact’, whereas ‘all the rest is pictorial detail, 
introduced to help out the inherited limitations of our minds’. But 
it is quite impossible to attach any meaning to the further statement 

(8) that the waves are ‘waves of knowledge—or, perhaps even better 
still, waves of imperfections of knowledge—of the position of the 
electron’. The obscure is rendered even more obscure when we are 
told that ‘Nature consists of waves and that these are of the general 

(9) quality of waves of knowledge, or of absence of knowledge, in our 
own minds.’ In contrasting the ‘particle-parable’ with the ‘wave 
parable’ (or ‘picture”) he has insisted that observation constantly 
supports ‘the wave-picture—not merely, be it noted, as a picture of 
our knowledge of Nature, but as a picture of Nature itself’. But he 
seems unable to make up his own mind whether Nature is our know- 

(10) ledge or whether our knowledge is of Nature. He argues that ‘if ever 
we are to know the true nature of waves, these waves must consist of 
something we already have in our own minds’; and he contends that 

(11) ‘knowledge and absence of knowledge satisfy this criterion as few 
other things could’. 

It is perhaps not so difficult to see how Sir James Jeans has been led 
to these curious conclusions. He has begun by laying down the dictum: 

(12) ‘Our minds can only be acquainted with things inside themselves— 
never with things outside’. This he presumably takes to be a clear 
statement. He thereupon concludes that knowledge is ‘in our minds’. 
Finally, he passes to the conclusion that ‘the external world is essen- 

(13) tially of the same nature as mental ideas’, and seems to regard this as 

equivalent to the statement that Nature is our knowledge. But if 
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Nature is our knowledge, why do we need parables to make Nature 
comprehensible? It does not seem sense to speak of ‘making’ know- 
ledge comprehensible. Either what is known is comprehensible or 
there is not knowledge. It is, however, good sense to speak of making 
a theory about Nature comprehensible to those who have not followed 
the steps which necessitated the theory. If this were what Sir James 
Jeans wishes to maintain there would be some justification for speaking 
in parables. He himself possesses in a marked degree the gift of bringing 
home to the plain man, by the use of analogical illustrations, some of 
the startling facts discovered by modern astronomers. Few more 
brilliant books of such a kind have been written than his The Uni- 
verse Around Us. But the theme of this Presidential Address is quite 
different. Its theme is the new world-picture of modern physics and its 
philosophical implications. Such a subject requires clarity of thought 
before there can be any helpful use of brilliant expository devices. 
Sir James Jeans, however, appears to believe otherwise. 

In The Mysterious Universe he had maintained that the universe 
is a thought in the mind of a pure mathematician called ‘God’. In 
the present address he suggests that the general thesis of the new 


physics is ‘that the nature we study does not consist so much of some- (14) 


thing we perceive as of our perceptions; it is not the object of the 
subject-object relation, but the relation itself’. He argues that there is 
‘no clear-cut division between the subject and object; they form an 
indivisible whole which now becomes Nature’. It seems that, just as 
in writing his earlier book he did not pause to ask himself what he 
understood by “thought” and by “thinking”, so in preparing this 
address he did not ask himself what he means by “perception”. Since 
he regards perception as a relation, his view must be that nature con- 
sists of our perceivings. 

It is not easy to determine whether Sir James Jeans thinks that our 
perceivings are perceivings of something. Much of what he says 
suggests that our perceivings are perceivings of mathematical formulz 
whilst what we should commonly be said to perceive, an apple, for 
instance, or a bar of platinum, is but embroidery made by man. But 
he also seems to hold that Nature includes ‘inanimate matter’. This 
point is, however, left obscure, since he passes too rapidly to the con- 
sideration of space and time as these enter into physics. Pursuing 
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(15) the line of argument with which he began, Sir James Jeans easily 


contents himself with the statement that space and time ‘fall into their 


(16) places as mere mental frameworks of our own construction’. They 


are said to be ‘important frameworks’, since they are ‘nothing less 
than the frameworks along which our minds receive their whole 
knowledge of the outer world’. From what has already been said 
it is clear that Sir James Jeans cannot regard this ‘outer world’ as 
Nature. The question thus forces itself upon us: what is this outer 
world? It is in the answer given to this question that there is revealed 
the source of the amazing confusions with which this address abounds. 
This answer is not stated clearly by Sir James Jeans himself. It must 
be gathered from remarks by the way, so far as this address is concerned, 
and from the general tenor of his other writings on the same set of 
problems. 

In the earlier part of this address, having insisted that our minds 
can only be acquainted with things inside themselves (12), Sir James 


(17) Jeans went on to urge that ‘we can never know the essential nature 


of anything, such as a centimetre or a wave-length, which exists in 
that mysterious world outside ourselves to which our minds can 
never penetrate’. He had just said, however, that our knowledge of a 


(18) centimetre ‘becomes real’ the moment we are told that a centimetre is, 
(19) for instance, ‘a certain multiple of the wave-length of a line in the 


cadmium spectrum’, but ‘at that same moment it [our knowledge] 
also becomes purely numerical—a knowledge of the value of a ratio’. 
It is difficult to see why Sir James Jeans supposes that a centimetre is 
anything other than a numerical ratio. What, we are compelled to 
ask, is this ‘thing outside’, which is ‘the essential nature of a centimetre’? 
Sir James Jeans reiterates this question in various forms. He seems 
unable to free himself from the belief that there is ‘something outside’ 
which ‘sends messages’ to us. At the same time he is concerned to 
maintain that physics is not concerned with what lies outside. If he 
means that physics is not concerned with what cannot be known, the 
statement is indisputable, but also irrevelant. Neither physics nor 
philosophy can be concerned with what is unknowable. But he cannot 
intend merely to assert this indisputable and irrelevant fact. He must 
intend to say something more significant. The difficulty is to find 
what it is he is saying. He insists that physics is not concerned with 
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‘what lies beyond the gateways of knowledge, but with what enters 
through the gateways of knowledge’. But what enters through the (20) 
gateways of knowledge is dubbed ‘appearances rather than reality’. (21) 
The task of physics is said to resemble ‘that of the cartographer or 
map-maker rather than that of the geologist or mining engineer’. 
Still, the map is of what ‘comes to our minds in the form of messages 
passed on from our senses’. It has already been pointed out that Sir 
James Jeans insists that space and time are ‘mere mental frameworks 

of our own construction’. At this point of his argument, however, 
they become ‘the media through which the messages from the outer 
world enter “the gateways of knowledge”, our senses, and in terms (22) 
of which they [the messages] are classified’. His use, at this point of 

his argument, of the familiar illustration of a telephone exchange as 

an analogue of the way in which we receive messages from the outer 
world leaves utterly obscure whether ‘our senses’ are mental con- 
structs or whether ‘our senses’ are to be contrasted with space and 
time in that the latter are ‘mere mental constructs’ and the former are 

not. 

There is surely a great muddle in Sir James Jeans’s account. He has 
attempted to maintain each of the following six statements: (1) Space 
and time are mere mental constructs; (2) Space and time are the media 
through which our senses receive messages; (3) These messages are 
from the outer world; (4)These messages give us knowledge; (5) 
Nature is our knowledge; (6) What enters through the gateways of 
knowledge is appearance rather than reality. It is impossible to accept 
(1) together with (2) and (3). He leaves (4) and (5) completely un- 
explained, whilst, taken in conjunction with (6), they appear to be 
nonsensical. It may well be the case that space and time, as required by 
physics, are nothing but forms of order appropriate to the coordinating 
of our sensible observations. But in that case they cannot be consis- 
tently regarded as media through which ‘our senses receive messages’. 
Sir James Jeans has fallen another victim to the plausible but funda- 
mentally unclear analogy of the telephone exchange. He seems to 
be mentally in the position of a plain man who might suppose that the 
negative word “wireless”, instead of “radio”, signifies nothing but 
the absence of something. 

It is to be supposed that Sir James Jeans will have something to 
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(23) say about determinism. He has, but unfortunately, what he has to say 


is not clear. “The determinism which appears in the new physics’, he 
says, ‘is one of waves, and so, in the last resort, of knowledge. Where 
we are not ourselves concerned, we can say that event follows event; 
where we are concerned, only that knowledge follows knowledge. 
Even this knowledge is one only of probabilities and not of certainties; 
it is at best a smeared picture of the clear-cut reality which we believe 


(24) to lie beneath’. Since, he argues, it is but a smeared picture, ‘it is im- 


possible to decide whether the determinism of the wave-picture 
originates in the underlying reality or not’. On the face of it, this is 
a cautious and reasonable statement, although it leaves obscure what 
is meant by ‘the underlying reality’, which he believes to be ‘clear- 
cut’. He inclines to the view that there is a fundamental distinction 
between what he calls the determinism of the old physics and that of 
the new physics. Thus he says: ‘there is all the difference in the world 
between the two determinisms. For in the old physics the perceiving 
mind was a spectator; in the new it is an actor. Nature no longer forms 
a closed system detached from the perceiving mind; the perceiver and 
perceived are interacting parts of a single system. The Nature depicted 
by the wave-picture in some way embraces our minds as well as 
inanimate matter. Things still change solely as they are compelled, but 
it no longer seems impossible that part of the compulsion may origin- 
ate in our own minds’. One wonders whether these statements are to be 
taken as equivalent to the statement made in The Mysterious Universe, 
namely, ‘the future may not be as unalterably determined by the past 
as we used to think; in part at least it may rest on the knees of whatever 
gods there be.”* If so, the gods would now seem to be our own minds. 
This point is not of importance except as affording an illustration of 
the obscurity of Sir James Jeans’s thought. It is quite impossible to 
attach meaning to either of these passages if one reads them bearing 
in mind that, according to Sir James Jeans, Nature is our knowledge. 
Yet, this latter point must be borne in mind, since he evidently means 
it to be taken seriously. Thus, in discussing the behaviour of a shower 
of electrons shot against the barrier formed by an adverse electro- 
motive force, he says that this behaviour ‘appears to be in flat contra- 
diction to the law of conservation of energy’. He then adds the odd 
* Op. Cit. p. 25. 
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statement: ‘we must remember that waves of knowledge are not (25) 


likely to own allegiance to this law’. This statement is odd, not because 
of any question of likelihood or unlikelihood, but because to speak 
of knowledge, even waves of knowledge, as ‘owning’ or ‘not 
owning allegiance’ to a law is to say something that has no sense. 
No doubt Sir James Jeans finds sense in it because he has somehow 
come to regard Nature and knowledge as the same. But the point is 
left in considerable obscurity. 

If Sir James Jeans is troubled by the old objection to the view of 
the interaction of mind and matter that it violates the law of conser- 
vation of energy, he might have taken a different way of escaping the 
objection. One would have expected a modern scientist to have 
recognized that the law of conservation of energy is not, in fact, a 
law, nor even a principle, but a convention. This way of escape is 
barred to Sir James Jeans owing to his failure to consider what in 
physics is convention, what is knowledge, and what there is of which we 
can be said to have knowledge. He is in too great a hurry to pass to 
the conclusion that modern physics has ‘proved’ that the ‘objective 
and material universe’ of the Victorian scientist consists ‘of little more 


than constructs of our own minds’. ‘To this extent’, he urges, ‘modern (26) 


physics has moved in the direction of philosophic idealism.’ 

It is not the intention of the foregoing criticism to deny ‘philosophic 
idealism,’ nor to disagree with Sir James Jeans’s statement ‘that both 
materialism and matter need to be redefined in the light of our new 
knowledge’. On the contrary, both idealism and materialism as under- 
stood by Sir James Jeans are out of date. The point to be maintained 
here is that these cloudy speculations cannot properly be regarded as 
‘philosophical implications’ of the new physics. 

It is to be expected that philosophers will be occupied for a long 
time with the analysis of modern physical speculations. Fruitful 
analysis is possible only in so far as the fundamental concepts 
admit of clarification. They can be clarified only in so far as these 
concepts are shown to arise from sensible observation and to be 
verifiable by reference to observable facts. But at this point it would be 
necessary to ask what is an observable fact. To answer that an obser- 
vable fact is one which is purely numerical in content may be true, 
but it is not enlightening. It leaves unclear how “observable” is being 
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used, since, in no ordinary usage of “observable”, could we be said 
to observe numerical content. When this point has been made clear, 
but not before, we may be able to see whether there is any sense in 
asking what is the essential nature which underlies that which we 
observe. It is unfortunate that it does not occur to Sir James Jeans to 
ask himself any of these questions. 


International Relations— 
a Footnote to Dr. Keeton’s Article 
PROFESSOR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


R. KEETON has rendered a real service by raising the question 

of the teaching of International Relations and employing his 
very pointed pen to transfix some of the fallacies and legends that 
have grown up around it.* 

The whole situation is paradoxical and that is why it so much needs 
to be discussed and cleared up. Here is a subject which emphatically 
ought to be taught in Tutorial and W.E.A. classes. It is being widely 
discussed on the platform and will assuredly be prominent at the next 
general election. Nevertheless, it is not a subject. By that I mean that it 
is not a separate branch of knowledge, like history, economics, law, 
political science, geography, sociology or philosophy. Dr. Keeton 
admits that the attempt to define it made at a recent conference of 
eminent authorities broke down, although there was general agreement 
that “the subject could be distinguished from Modern History, 
Economics and so forth.” He then goes on to suggest that “the dis- 
tinction is to be found in the practical value of the subject,” or, in other 
words, that International Relations is concerned with “the practical 
application of principles of general validity.” 1 do not agree entirely 
with his definition but I warmly endorse the conclusion which he 
draws from it, namely “that International Relations should work in 
close association with classes in kindred subjects.” What this means in 
practice is that students will realize that the world of International 


*See “ ‘International Relations’ in Adult Classes”: Adult Education, 
September 1934. 
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Relations is not a world for itself—a Sunday world of League of 
Nations principles, or a mysterious world in which the levers are 
pulled by secret diplomacy or revolutionary agencies working in 
even greater obscurity—but that it is part and parcel of the same big 
world with which economists, geographers, and lawyers, are 
concerned. 

The definition that I would suggest is a little different from Dr. 
Keeton’s. I do not think the approach to International Relations is 
necessarily more “practical” than that of, say, the economist. Both are, 
or may be, engaged in trying to understand certain present-day 
problems. In either case a better understanding may lead to the 
framing of practical policies; but it may equally well not do so. Inter- 
national Relations seems to me to be neither a separate branch of 
knowledge, nor the practical aspect of other branches of knowledge 
but, if I may express myself metaphorically, a point of junction 
between a number of converging subjects, each of them both theoretical and 
practical in their own right. 

Is there history in International Relations? Yes, but not all history, 
only contemporary and recent history. Is there geography? Yes, but 
not the more recondite branches of it, such as geology and climatology. 
And so on all along the line. For the last seven years there has been an 
annual international meeting of scholars engaged in “the scientific 
study of International Relations.” It has been attended by men whose 
special studies are in the most widely divergent fields. But this has 
increased the value of the discussions and in no way interfered with 
the sense of unity underlying them. The unity consists in the common 
aim, which is the understanding of the contemporary world. It is towards 
this central aim that the work of geographers like Professor Isaiah 
Bowman of New York; historians like Professors Toynbee and 
Webster; lawyers like Professor Brierly, Sir John Fischer Williams, 
Dr. Lauterpacht and Dr. Max Huber; sociologists like Professor 
Maciver; economists like Professor Gregory, Mr. Keynes and Professor 
Viner of Chicago; political scientists like Sir Arthur Salter, and, last 
but not least, philosophers like Lord Balfour and President Masaryk 
converge. The names just mentioned are all names of men who have 
published notable work on International Relations. Their books and 
other writings may not have been catalogued under that title. They 
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may not even in every case have been aware that they were contributing 
to the study of International Relations, like the gentleman who did not 
know that he was talking prose. But in fact their work is animated by a 
common spirit as strongly marked as that which unites chemists or 
astronomers or Egyptologists. 

I know that by defining the subject in this way I am not exactly 
helping the student or organizer who wants to know how to get to 
grips with it. But that cannot be helped. It is an immensely complex 
and many-sided study and to realize that is already, as Dr. Keeton 
illustrates from his own experience of classes, a great step in advance. 
Once this is understood you can pick the subject up in any one of a 
number of different ways. The point is to be clear as to the compre- 
hensive aim. 

Perhaps an illustration will help. International Relations is like the 
London area—huge, untidy, ill-balanced, sprawling over any number 
of square miles. Yet there is such a place as London and there are even 
people who are authorities on London. You can enter London by the 
L.M.S. under the guidance of Sir Josiah Stamp—call that the economic 
approach: or by the L.N.E.R. on the Flying Scotsman—call that the 
philosophic approach: or you can choose some other route, even 
arriving on foot, counting the milestones as historians mark the dates. 
But once arrived in the London area, you are in the midst of something. 
That something is—to drop the image—International Relations. 

One final remark. Do not leave the philosopher out. If you do, you 
may easily reduce the study of International Relations to the mere 
amassing of information. International Relations means much more 
than reading and digesting the foreign news in papers and reviews. It 
means applying values to them. Is Dictatorship a good thing or a bad 
thing? The answer to that question leads you far. It may take 
you back to Plato or to the New Testament or to John Locke or 
to Rousseau. In any case, it will carry you a long way from the daily 
paper. There are roads leading out of London as well as into it. And a 
good thing too! For we should very soon be stifled if there were not. 
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Can Education Save Democracy? 
M. ALDERTON PINK 


In this important article Mr. Alderton Pink, who wrote “A Realist 
Looks at Democracy” and “If the Blind Lead,” discusses the limitations 
of “education for citizenship” 


LL who are anxious for the survival of political freedom must 

have been impressed by Mrs. Eva M. Hubback’s plea for educa- 
tion in citizenship put forward in the September issue of ADULT 
EpucatTion. In making a further contribution to the discussion of this 
subject I must first of all make it clear that I am entirely in agreement 
with her main position. There can be no doubt of the vital need to 
bring about a political regeneration of British democracy. While 
defective machinery is an important factor in the decay of repre- 
sentative government, the root cause of the disease is to be found in the 
widespread indifference of citizens to their duties and responsibilities. 
If democracy is to maintain itself against authoritarianism, we must 
recreate a living faith in the methods of persuasion and in Parliament 
as an instrument of government. We must bring into being a body of 
citizens with an increased sense of social responsibility, with a greater 
knowledge of matters bearing on political and social questions, with 
minds more fully trained in logical processes, and with greater deter- 
mination to make their influence felt in public affairs. Such a citizen- 
body can be produced only by a deliberate educational effort—the 
sort of effort we have not hitherto made. The task is, of course, vastly 
more difficult than political training in the Communist or the Fascist 
State, in which dogma takes the place of free discussion. In a State 
which guarantees the liberty of thought the direct inculcation of 
certain ideas is forbidden, and on the most important questions of 
economic organization wide divergencies of opinion must be allowed. 
All this weakens the force of educational attack. In spite of the diffi- 
culties, however, much can be done. The ordinary subjects in the 
curricula of schools and universities can be treated in such a way as to 
produce an awareness of modern problems and to provide an essential 
equipment of knowledge. Far greater facilities can be given than at 
present for the special study of subjects bearing on the life and work of 
III 
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society. Further, we can do a great deal to instil the feeling of indi- 
vidual responsibility and the desire to be of use to the community. 

Thus the importance of the work now being undertaken by the 
Association for Education in Citizenship for the salvaging of demo- 
cracy is so obvious that I need not enlarge on it. I shall be doing 
greater service to the cause of freedom, I think, by calling attention 
to the limitations of purely educational effort under existing condi- 
tions. I pass over the fact that to develop a new civic consciousness will 
take considerable time—probably longer than democracy can afford 
to wait. The immediate danger is that we shall expect too much from 
teachers and publicists and neglect to take other measures equally 
necessary for the preservation of liberty. 

The fact is that we have not yet shed the nineteenth century fallacies 
concerning the power of education. The earlier liberal thinkers 
imagined the ordinary human being as a rational creature who, if 
given the necessary training and the knowledge required for forming 
sound judgments, would of his own accord arrive at right conclusions 
on public policy and so become an effective force in political life. 
Although this view is quite wide of the facts, liberal publicists still talk 
as though it were true. Even Mr. Joad, who knows better, allows 
himself to write thus in his recent book: “Admittedly we should not 
expect the ordinary citizen to have sufficient knowledge of complex 
political and economic issues to determine unaided what ought to be 
done. But we have a right to ask that he should be given such education 
as will enable him to judge between the proposals and recommenda- 
tions of rival experts.”* Unless Mr. Joad identifies the ordinary citizen 
with the best type of student attending his university lectures, such a 
statement is mere moonshine. It is not merely that, as we all know 
nowadays, instincts, passions, and prejudices play a far greater part 
in our mental life than was formerly suspected, but the quantum of 
intelligence innate in each individual is incapable of being increased by 
any known process. And as only a minority possess intelligence of 
such an order as to fit them to be trained to make rational judgments 
of a politically effective kind, it is clear that the salvation of democracy 
cannot come through the spectacular rise in the standard of public 
thinking which traditional theory demands, 

* Liberty To-day, 1934, p. 100. 
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What, then, can those who seek to educate for citizenship hope to 
achieve? In so far as they rely on the rational approach, they will in the 
nature of things reach only the few; they can, of course, employ 
propaganda to some extent to appeal to those who are not likely to 
respond to logical argument, but it must be remembered that their 
propaganda is not likely to be nearly as effective as that which Com- 
munists and Fascists can put over. If they are wise they will concentrate 
their energy on the training of those having sufficient capacity to 
become social leaders. In this way they will secure as far as possible 
that those who occupy key positions in the social organization and 
those who are most influential in forming rational opinion shall have a 
right interest in public affairs. They will at any rate assist in making 
the maximum use of such creative ability and social idealism as the 
community possesses. 

But, other things being as they are, can we hope to restore health to 
democracy merely by developing the right mental attitude and a new 
enthusiasm in the intelligent minority? I do not think we can. In a 
method of government which ultimately depends on the counting of 
heads, what the intelligent minority thinks rarely determines imme- 
diate action. The best thought eventually permeates the public mind, 
no doubt, but the time lag is a very serious matter. Moreover, in times 
of crisis, it is the irrational desires of the mob that will almost certainly 
decide the issue. A “Hang the Kaiser!”’ cry or a Red Letter scare is far 
more effective than the most carefully thought out programme. So 
long, therefore, as one man counts for one and no man for more than 
one, the voices of those who ought to control policy are always 
likely to be drowned by popular clamour. 

With the enormous development of the means of propaganda and 
the ever increasing control of the Press by extraneous commercial 
interests, the chance that a rational appeal based on an impartial survey 
of the facts will gain .a hearing is becoming more and more remote. 
The newspapers with circulations running into millions not only 
drench the masses with suggestion to suit their particular purposes, but 
they effectually prevent the citizen from learning the facts on which he 
might be able to base a rational judgment. When the popular press does 
not simply exclude discussion of serious issues as being less likely to 
raise circulation than tittle-tattle about film stars, it offers scrappy 
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news which is either politically tendentious or grossly distorted in the 
direction of crude sensationalism. It is difficult to see how we can ever 
achieve the conditions needed for the growth of a healthy public 
opinion so long as the great newspaper proprietors are really adver- 
tising agents trading under a false name. 

It is clear, therefore, that in a society in which the influence of the 
intelligent few is reduced to a minimum by the organs of mass- 
suggestion, education by itself is a factor of very limited power. 
Educational enthusiasts and liberal idealists have been ioath to admit 
this, but I see no point in clinging to delusions any longer. On the 
contrary, the only hope for democracy lies in facing the issue squarely. 
Unless we set ourselves to create the conditions under which education 
for citizenship may have a reasonable chance of succeeding, we ought 
not to be surprised if it fails. 

It is no use disguising from ourselves the fact that the political 
apathy of which we complain has very real justification. The serious- 
minded elector has discovered the hollowness of much of the con- 
ventional democratic theory. He knows that, however hard he tries to 
do his political duty, his vote will be smothered by that of a score of 
others who never think about public affairs from one year’s end to 
another. He knows that it is useless for him to compete with the 
seductive arts of the popular press in striving to influence his neigh- 
bour’s opinions. He knows that under the existing party system his 
right to choose his representative is reduced to something very like a 
farce, and that unless he possesses considerable financial means or is 
prepared to act as a party hack he need never hope to become a 
Parliamentary candidate himself. He knows that the popular assembly 
which actually gets itself elected is trying to carry out an impossible 
task by methods which are notoriously obsolete. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that he does not overflow with enthusiasm 
for the democratic régime. 

Thus the basic requirement is that the best type of citizen shall be 
convinced that the democratic system can in actual fact give him what 
it pretends to give. He must be made to feel once more a confidence in 
his own capacity to influence affairs, in the efficiency and integrity of 
the politicians who represent him, and in the adequacy of govern- 
mental machinery to deal with the contemporary situation. 
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Educational pressure will not produce this renewed confidence unless 
at the same time drastic changes are made in the working of the 
system. I suggest that more than one cherished democratic principle 
will have to be re-stated to suit modern requirements. Strong 
prejudices will, of course, be aroused, and we may have to face the cry 
that democracy is being betrayed. But the situation is so grave 
that we must be prepared to take risks. 

First of all, the principle of universal franchise, for which radical 
reformers strove so long, must be reconsidered. It is derived from a 
view of human nature which has now been discarded. Whereas all 
citizens have a right to equality of treatment as human beings, it is 
absurd to assume that all, irrespective of capacity, should have the 
same power to meddle with public policy. The vote will not again be 
properly valued until we cease to regard it as a right automatically 
conferred and make it a privilege to be deliberately sought and won. 

Next comes the question of the freedom of the Press. Democratic 
government, in contrast with authoritarian forms, depends in a special 
degree upon public opinion. It is vital, of course, that opinion thould 
be free. It has too readily been assumed that thought and expression 
will be free so long as there is no official censorship. But my liberty to 
utter my views is not worth much if my single voice is pitted against 
the deafening loud-speakers of the syndicated press. In order that a 
genuinely free and healthy public opinion may be possible, the supply 
of news and of comment thereon must be divorced from advertising 
and big business. This will seem a large order. But I do not see how 
we can avoid it if we are in earnest in political reconstruction. 

Finally, the present glaring defects in the Parliamentary machine 
must be put right, so that democratic government may no longer be 
exposed to criticisms on the grounds of dilatoriness and inefficiency. 
A practicable scheme could easily be prepared by a competent body of 
experienced people. The difficulty is to get such a scheme considered 
in a non-party spirit and put into effect without delay. 

To suggest in any detail how these changes may be carried out is 
beyond the scope of this article. I may say, however, that I believe that 
they are by no means incapable of realization. But I am afraid we have a 
long way to go before we can bring a substantial body of opinion to 
accept the radical proposals that are necessarily involved. The 
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hackneyed doctrine that the success of democracy depends on a 
politically educated electorate is still a powerful opiate. There are far 
too many defenders of liberty who will do the right thing in sending a 
subscription to the Association for Education in Citizenship, and then 
sit back and hope for the best. 


A Glimpse of the Higher Education 


A Correspondent writes: 

DOCUMENT has come to hand which deserves some attention 

from those who are interested in adult education. It is the English 
paper—‘‘For Candidates Whose Mother-Tongue is English”—from 
the Special Entrance Examination of London University. This 
examination (sometimes known as “‘mature matriculation’’) is intended 
for adults of 23 and over, who have missed an earlier chance of 
matriculating. 

Question 1 is compulsory, and is worth quoting in full:— 

“Analyse the following passage and parse the words in italics:— 

If you choose to take the course you threaten—and do, if you like— 

you will find no two individuals agreeing together in approving or 

condemning the measure on the same grounds, and all the less because 
you yourselves have not yet decided whether to appeal to con- 
stitutional tradition or ignore it.” 

The candidate has to select two questions from numbers 2 to 5. 
These include one question on the singular and plural of English 
nouns; one on the meaning and origin of assorted allusions (“Sanguine 
or melancholy, he was always humorous,” “Her back, like Liberty’s, 
was turned to the skyscrapers”); one on “the grammar, idiomatic 
character, and lucidity” of some confused forms of speech (“‘Many’s 
the time he told me the farm was rented only by him, and could 
easily be got rid of”); and, 

“Enumerate the vowel sounds of English standard speech, and 
mention any others you have met with in English dialects.” 
When the candidate has disposed of three questions he can devote 
the remainder of the two hours to an essay. 

Possibly the paper would not be able to prevent a good candidate 

from getting his ticket, though failure to analyse that piece of 
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politician’s English would not be a very distressing sign of incom- 
petence, and a nervous examinee might well be hypnotized by the 
unlikely sentences which the examiner has manufactured for No. 4. 
The point is, rather, that the paper exhibits the conception of “English” 
held by a great university. 

Someone may reply that an entrance examination paper for a special 
class of students is not a fair index of the interests and teaching methods 
prevailing within the Universiiy—in which case one could only 
suppose that “mature matriculation” is regarded as of so little import- 
ance that it doesn’t matter who sets the papers—but we are not dealing 
here with a unique phenomenon. This special matriculation paper is, 
really, not very different from the English papers that are set for 
ordinary school matriculation, where even the questions on “set 
books” are, as often as not, designed merely to discover the assiduity 
with which a candidate has read the introduction and notes of some 
commentator who would not find our exhibit odd. I am touching 
here, of course, on something that cannot be discussed in a brief note— 
the question of the value of matriculation and the school certificate, 
and it seems best to confine attention to the significance of the kind 
of paper from which I have quoted. But it may be worth remarking 
that the case against public examinations was made, in some detail, in 
Scrutiny for September, 1933—in an article on which the Manchester 
Guardian commented: “The examiner who can answer these charges 
will certainly deserve full marks.” And so far no examiner has 
attempted to earn them. 

What business is it of ours? Simply this: that adult classes cannot 
function with anything approaching their potential usefulness when 
they have to impart the rudiments as well as the more developed forms 
of a genuine education. Every tutor of a W.E.A. literature class knows 
how impossible it is to comply with that regulation which requires the 
teaching to be “‘of university standard”; the previous education of the 
students forbids it; and it is no exaggeration to say that a great part 
of a three year course consists in teaching them how to read, and in 
getting rid of inhibiting misconceptions. If this is a comment on the 
elementary and secondary schools it is also a comment on the uni- 
versities. The standard of teaching throughout the country is set by 
them; and if parsing, analysis and various forms of philology are 
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regarded as English at London University, we know well enough that 
in some hundreds of schools English lessons will consist of parsing and 
analysis and a smattering of philology.* It is not too much to say that if 
university English courses were made centres of living interests (and 
therefore if examination papers of this kind became an impossibility) 
the effect on the quality of adult education would be marked in five 
or six years. It is a new conception of the function of English studies 
that we are pleading for—but it would not be merely English tutors 
who would notice the difference. 


Another Correspondent makes rejoinder: 
Anyone who has, like the present writer, for the past twenty-five years 
or so, actively concerned himself with the English studies required of 
those who desire to matriculate in the University of London, will have 
observed that, whatever criticisms have been made of this examination, 
and now, by your correspondent, of its younger brother, the Special 
Entrance Examination, the University has held firm to its conception 
that as a pre-requisite for any University studies the student must 
have a practical working knowledge of the English language. Thus, 
there has always been required an essay, a bit of paraphrasing or such 
like, and a modicum of formal grammar; while a choice of questions, 
with reasonable variation, gives the student an opportunity of showing 
whether he has had any general linguistic training. The paper sum- 
marized by your correspondent seems to fulfil admirably the function 
suggested. 

Failure to make a reasonable attempt to analyse the passage set 
would, let it be agreed, be no “very distressing sign of incompetence,” 
as much could be said for inability to shoe a horse or to play the piano; 
many very competent people can do neither; but the first-mentioned 
failure would in truth be very clear evidence of a want of linguistic 
training; and this the University requires of those who for the 
next three or four years of their lives will spend most of their time 

*Indeed the blight is not confined to this country. We know of one 
colonial university, affiliated to London, where the native students, whose 
mother-tongue is not English pursue their English studies in Anglo-Saxon, 
Middle-English and Gothic; at least they docilely buy the philological 
text-books that members of the same university provide. And no doubt 
they could ‘analyse the following passage.’ 
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and energy in seeking to understand books and talks that embody 
complicated thought—in seeking, further, to think for themselves 
to formulate their thought. 

Indeed, it might well be urged that the University’s linguistic 
requirements might with advantage be more severe; for that would do 
something to combat one of our present-day major social troubles, 
namely, the slovenly inaccurate thinking that is so intimately related 
to slovenly and inaccurate speaking and writing. And when your 
contributor uses a single paper, set at a single examination, as a peg 
on which to hang an indictment of the higher English studies in a 
University whose School of English is, by common consent, second 
to none in the world, and further to hang an indictment of our whole 
system of elementary and secondary education (including some 
Colonial) he is really asking too much of his peg. 

With his difficulty in dealing with Adult Literature Classes and his 
desire that these may be centres of living interest, all who have the 
social sense will sympathize: but your contributor appears to have a 
wrong conception of the work; he seems to have in mind a sort of 
five-year-plan, under which, by reforming the English of London’s 
Entrance Examination, a new cultural glory will burgeon in our land: 
but the culture that promotes the harmony, richness and energy of our 
living is no quick-return catch-crop; those who wish to undertake this 
work must realize they have a vast and almost unexplored field to work 
in. The Universities are new-comers to this field; but they have 
realized its value and helped generously—with administrative 
machinery, funds, the selection of tutors, and the provision of book 
facilities: they have sought to impose no hampering examination or 
other traditional University methods on those entrusted with the task 
of teaching, but have left them free to experiment and to develop their 
own methods, their own standards, their own ideals: it is on the 
devotion—rare quality these days—the intelligence, the energy of 
the tutors that the success of Adult Education must depend. Un- 
hampered by tradition or the need for professional qualification tests, 
they work in a new field of vast scope; they can enjoy, if they have the 
pioneering spirit, the prospect of creating by their own efforts centres 
of living interest that can satisfy to the full the social being and the 
creative artist that is in them. 
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Instruction for Unemployed Boys and Girls 


HE Carnegie Trustees are to be congratulated on the report 

they have recently published on Junior Instruction Centres and 
their future. This report was prepared for themafter six months’ intensive 
study of the subject by Mr. Valentine A. Bell, and they could not well 
have entrusted the inquiry to anyone better qualified both by previous 
experience of and by enthusiastic interest in the many problems 
connected with the provision of instruction for unemployed boys and 
girls. 

The report has been published at a most opportune moment, for 
Education Authorities all over the country are this Winter grappling 
with the new responsibilities placed on them by the Unemployment 
Act, 1934, and seeking to take advantage of the new opportunities 
thus provided for a large extension of their activities. 

Considerable experience has already been gained through the oper- 
ation of the limited scheme administered by many Education Author- 
ities during the last fifteen years. As the report points out, “over 
one million young persons have passed through the Centres since 
1918, and there is no doubt that deterioration has been prevented 
among the vast majority.” The great value of Mr. Bell’s report is that 
it summarizes in handy form the experience of the past and suggests 
methods of using that experience in the developments of the future. 
As he says, “ordinary school methods cannot be applied in the Junior 
Instruction Centres, and a special technique is required, especially 
in dealing with those boys and girls who have already been employed.” 
He readily admits the inherent difficulties of any scheme for providing 
instruction for the unemployed due to the constant change in the 
personnel and the fluctuation in the numbers out of work in any area, 
but he shows conclusively that, given goodwill and the right attitude, 
these difficulties can be overcome, and instruction of real and lasting 
value imparted. He has no doubt that the results in the past have fully- 
justified the introduction of the wider compulsory scheme which is 
now being put into operation, and in his concluding words he gives 
a general blessing to the Centres “where the unemployed boys and 
girls can find relief from the monotony of a workless day by indulging 
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in activities which will lead to the development of their mental, 
spiritual and physical powers.” 

Mr. Bell deals incidentally with some of the criticisms which have 
been levelled against the new scheme during the last twelve months. 
He emphasizes the fact that Junior Instruction Centres are not to be 
regarded as an alternative to the raising of the school-leaving age, 
and that even if the age is raised “it is difficult to conceive a time when 
no juveniles will be unemployed.” “The Ministry of Labour,” he says, 
“does not claim to be a new Education Department, but, as a part of 
its functions is the placing of juveniles into employment, it has 
attempted to tackle the urgent problem of trying to occupy the en- 
forced leisure of thousands of our young people.” 

These frank and common-sense remarks by one who is essentially 
an “educationalist” should do much to remove the misconceptions 
which are still current regarding the Unemployment Act. Any im- 
partial observer must agree that the Act has done nothing to delay 
the raising of the school-leaving age, and it was deliberately framed 
in such a way as not to need amendment in the event of the age being 
raised. As a matter of fact, during the last twelve months while the 
Bill has been under active consideration, more attention has been 
concentrated on the raising of the school-leaving age than at any time 
since the war. During these twelve months many applications have 
been made by Education Authorities for bye-laws to raise the age 
locally and a number of these have been approved. Many other Author- 
ities have sought to bring pressure to bear on the Government to 
raise the age nationally, and a very powerful Council has been formed 
to advocate this forward movement. It is clear that these many activ- 
ities, if not directly caused by, have at any rate received a fresh im- 
petus and acceleration owing to the discussions arising out of the 
Unemployment Act. 

It is really a confusion of thought to suggest that the provisions 
in the Act are in any sense alternatives to the raising of the school- 
leaving age. The Act does not take a single boy or girl off the labour 
market, nor does it mention the provision of education. It establishes 
for the first time on a compulsory basis a system of instruction for 
unemployed boys and girls, and the object of such instruction has 
been defined in the official documents as being to prevent demoral- 
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ization consequent on unemployment and to give boys and girls a 
real interest in life, to teach them something that will be of use to 
them whether at home or at work and to give them the type of mental 
or manual instruction that will help them to become absorbed or re- 
absorbed into employment as soon as an opportunity may occur. This 
may be regarded as education in the widest sense of the word, but it 
is very far removed from the common conception of education in 
this country. 

Some of those who have welcomed the Act have done so because 
they have seen in it an opportunity of continuing elementary educa- 
tion for a certain number of children up to a later age than is at 
present possible; they want to concentrate on the fourteen to sixteen 
group and let the older children get what benefit they can from a 
mixture of elementary education and physical training. This is not 
Mr. Bell’s conception of Junior Instruction Centres, and it is clear 
from his report that if Centreshad been run on these lines in the past they 
would utterly have failed to fulfil their purpose. The great majority 
of boys and girls in attendance at Centres up to the present have been 
over sixteen. The new Act will bring in also the younger children 
who are unemployed, but it is likely that the majority will always be 
over sixteen, partly because there is generally a higher rate of 
unemployment in the older age groups and partly because there are in 
normal years so many more boys and girls aged sixteen to eighteen 
in the field of employment than there are aged fourteen to sixteen. 

But even for the younger children it is necessary to get away from 
the school atmosphere. They are in most cases pleased to have left 
school; they are potential workers and wage-earners and have a claim 
to be treated as such. Many of the older boys and girls have been in 
employment for two or three years, earning wages, contributing to 
the family income and enjoying a fair measure of independence. 
Some have younger brothers and sisters dependent on them. Some 
even are married. To treat these as children, to make them sit at 
school desks and resume the studies they left at the age of fourteen is 
to court disaster. The instruction they need is much more akin to adult 
than to elementary education, but to be successful it must bear some 
direct and readily recognizable relation to the life these young persons 
live. First and foremost it must appeal to them as being of practical 
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help towards securing their common ambition, namely the finding of 
a suitable job. After this it must secure their interest by imparting 
knowledge which will help themin their day-to-day life. Girls of seven- 
teen are beginning to think seriously of marriage and the duties of 
married life; they should want to know how io runa home economically, 
how to cook cheaply and well, and even howto look after babies. Boys of 
the same age are beginning to realize—or should at all events be helped 
to realize—the duties of citizenship and the advantages of being 
“handy with their fingers” in their own homes. 

Cultural subjects should of course find their place in the ideal cur- 
riculum, and as Mr. Bell points out most boys and girls are able to 
appreciate Art, Music and good literature. “Good music can silence 
the noisiest of youths.” But here again these subjects will lose their 
appeal if they are not taught in the right spirit. As Mr. Bell truly re- 
marks, “the secret in the Junior Instruction Centres is to start with 
the interests of the young folk and work up from them.” 

Mr. Bell gives some interesting and alarming information about 
juvenile crime, and comes to the conclusion that the amount of 
juvenile delinquency is diminished when Junior Instruction Centres 
are established. This alone would give some justification for Centres, 
but it is a mistake to lay too great emphasis on the negative side such 
as the prevention of crime and demoralization. All the best Centres in 
the past have aimed at and achieved something far more positive and 
concrete. They have tried with a fair measure of success to give boys 
and girls the kind of instruction which is going to be the greatest 
help to them in getting back into employment. But they have also had 
a social as well as an industrial object, and have sought to turn the 
boys and girls who pass through them into better citizens, more fully 
qualified to take their part in the world, whether in the factory or the 
office, in the playing field or at the ballot box, in looking after their 
own homes or in helping others. 

Considerations such as these lead Mr. Bell in the last chapter of his 
report to look into the future and to suggest the possible development 
of Junior Instruction Centres into club institutes. Leisure, as he points 
out, has come to stay; at present some have too much of it and some 
too little, but in time by a process of re-organization and re-adjustment 
it should be more equitably distributed. The education of the future 
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must prepare the rising generation for the proper use of this leisure. It 
will be of little use to raise the school-leaving age to fifteen or sixteen or 
tohaveasystem of compulsory day-time education unless the opportun- 
ity is taken to impart knowledge which will be of real value. A mere 
continuation of existing types of elementary education will not 
justify the expense and dislocation caused. If the school-leaving age is 
raised, as it assuredly will be in our time and generation, it will be 
necessary to evolve a new type of education for the last school year 
because there will then be retained at school, not only the bright boys 
and girls who are anxious to learn, but the less intelligent who cannot 
be helped materially by further instruction in ordinary school subjects. 
The Junior Instruction Centres also have to deal to a large extent with 
the less intelligent members of the fourteen to eighteen age group, and 
those responsible for them will have, as Mr. Bell points out, to evolve a 
new technique of instruction. Much useful experience has already been 
gained about this technique, but there is much more still to learn. 
Even, however, if Centres cease to be required in a few years’ time— 
a situation greatly to be hoped for but not likely to be realized in 
most of the depressed areas—the labour will not have been in vain 
for, besides doing something to help the boys and girls during the 
“bulge” period of juvenile unemployment, they will have enabled 
Education Authorities and teachers to acquire a knowledge and tech- 
nique which should be of great value to them when the school-leaving 
age is raised or a system of compulsory part-time education established. 

Then will it be possible for Mr. Bell’s ideals to be realized. Every 
Junior Instruction Centre will act as a leisure college and become as 
valuable to the present younger generation as the old mechanics’ 
institutes and polytechnics were to the younger generation of years 
ago. “The Club Institute may arise, which provides not only recrea- 
tion but re-creation, and where the eternal realities of Truth, Good- 
ness and Beauty will be explained in terms which can be understood by 
the new generation.” 


The Thirteenth Annual Conference of The 
Institute, September, 1934 


The Warden’s Welcome to New College 


HE Thirteenth Annual Conference of the Institute was opened 

by Dr. Albert Mansbridge, C.H., on Friday evening, 21st 
September, in the Hall of New College, Oxford. The Warden, the 
Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, welcomed the Conference on behalf of 
the Fellows of the College. He reminded the meeting that William 
of Wykeham, the founder of the College, was one of the historic 
pioneers of education in England, and that he had established a tradition 
of enlightenment in matters of education which the College had 
maintained throughout its five hundred years of existence. It was, 
therefore, with particular pleasure that the Fellows welcomed to the 
College one of the most powerful and influential educational move- 
ments in the country. Mr. Fisher re-affirmed his conviction that the 
public system of education, both in the schools and in the adult 
movement, had already exerted a notable influence upon England, 
an influence which in recent years had been especially manifested in 
our stability as a nation. “Nothing is more impressive,” he said, “and 
nothing will be more impressive to the historian of the future, than 
the way in which the population of this country has endured the 
tempest of catastrophes and calamities which have overcome the world 
in the last generation. There has not been a shot fired in an English 
town; and the population has adjusted itself to all these manifold, 
painful, economic changes with a serenity and a courage and an 
intelligence which are the admiration of the whole world.” 


The Last Thirty Years in Adult Education 
Dr. Albert Mansbridge 
In the opening Session of the Conference, Dr. Mansbridge gave an 
address in which he assessed in broad terms the achievement of adult 
education during the present century. 

In looking back over the last thirty years, he said, the main 
impression we got was of the extent and variety of the work which 
had been done in so short a time. Indeed, if we looked even farther 
back for a moment, we should be reminded at all points how rapid the 
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growth of the whole national educational service had been. It was, for 
example, only a hundred years since Parliament gave its first grant to 
education; it was less than a century ago that evening schools began 
to give men like George Eliot’s Adam Bede their first formal instruc- 
tion in reading and writing. And it was only about forty years ago 
that the Code for Evening Continuation Schools recognized the 
separateness of adult education, and began to foster its independent 
growth. The whole movement had, indeed, been marked by that 
kind of rapid transformation, and this process had been even more 
varied and rapid in the last thirty years than ever before. 

Dr. Mansbridge then recapitulated the characteristic features of 
the movements which have developed during the period under 
review, and emphasized the part which voluntary effort has played 
in their inception and their growth. “Adult education,” he declared, 
“owes its rise and its strength to the activity of voluntary bodies. 
It is the English way for a few persons to realize a need and then set 
out to supply it. Later on when the need is sufficiently revealed, and 
the response to it clearly demonstrated we call up the reinforcement of 
the statutory body. It is not my purpose to indulge in a glorification 
of the voluntary body. It has its defects: it sometimes becomes too 
proud and too exclusive; it needs the complementary fulfilment of the 
L.E.A.; it needs the watchful supervision of the Board of Education. 
Yet I repeat, it is the foundation of all good social and educational 
activity. It is indispensable to any movement which is established 
upon a faith. And adult education has always been a faith. It has been 
animated by social fervour like that of Robert Owen and Francis 
Place and William Lovett. It has been engendered by the sort of 
enthusiasm which made Griffith Jones send out his itinerant teachers 
throughout Wales in the eighteenth century. It was an article of faith 
in the early Co-operative Movement. It has been the dynamic of every 
single educational movement.” 

In considering the rise of new societies of an educational or quasi- 
educational nature, Dr. Mansbridge reminded the Conference that 
while the bulk of the development of this century had been achieved 
by the older hands like the W.E.A., the Adult School Union, the 
Extension Movement and the Settlement Movement, yet one of the 
most momentous features of recent years had been the arrival on the 
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scene of action of a remarkable variety of auxiliary forces. The most 
significant feature of all these new developments was that they showed 
a readiness to believe that education was made for man and not man 
for education. They were an attempt to discover and satisfy the 
particular needs of each component of society. They were an 
attempt to find the right approach for the townsman and woman, 
the rural worker, the housewife, the man who “learns through his 
fingertips,” the man who learns from lectures and the man who learns 
by taking part in the administration of some kind of society. The 
contribution made by Women’s Institutes, Townswomen’s Guilds, 
Rural Community Councils, the B.B.C., and so on was none the less a 
contribution to adult education because of its informality of aim and 
method. These new developments revealed an alertness to recognize 
that education is a variant and not a constant, that it is something 
related to the needs of each grouping of society. There had been one 
recent shining example of this attitude in the work done for the un- 
employed. There was a tendency at first to look upon facilities for the 
unemployed as a kind of ambulance work. The courses and classes 
which we began in unemployed centres were little more than field 
posts for treating the casualties of unemployment. But that attitude 
quickly gave way to something more imaginative, more constructive; 
and in the last few years the attempts made at such places as Maes-yr- 
Haf to create a new kind of community centre out of the wreckage of 
industrial misfortune were a sign of a new conception of adult 
education. In short, the most significant development of adult 
education in recent years has been its readiness to make education 
fit the adult and its refusal to make the adult fit into education. 

Yet the vigour and versatility of these new manifestations might 
harbour causes of future weakness in so far as, in their eagerness to 
serve society, new movements sometimes overlapped the functions of 
existing bodies. “I do not say,” Dr. Mansbridge proceeded, “‘that there 
is such repetition or rivalry; but I do say that when new movements 
are springing up so rapidly we need the fullest possible measure of 
co-operation and mutual understanding. We all like new things; we 
like to make new things; but there is always the danger of multiplicity 
and overlapping. This danger, I repeat, may not be actual but it is 
imminent: and we need to lose no opportunity for collaboration.” 
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Speaking of the deficiencies, actual or incipient, in adult education, 
Dr. Mansbridge asked whether there were not signs of some diminu- 
tion in the zeal of voluntary bodies? Was the adult education move- 
ment adopting the attitude of expecting public funds and charitable 
subscriptions to sustain the greater part of its financial burden? Was it 
possible that there was some decline of the old spirit of self-help? A 
greater disposition to give as little as possible for as much as could be 
got? It was not, of course, only a question of money, it was no less a 
question of the readiness of the adult student to devote something of 
his time and his gifts to the further extension of the ideals of education. 
The best kind of adult student was the one who was a transmitter as 
well as a receiver; and he sometimes believed that there was not 
nowadays so much of this kind of transmission as there used to be. 
Adult education needed more of the spirit of self-help and inde- 
pendence; it needed a new army of volunteers in the field to con- 
solidate the efforts of the professionals. 

In deploring the comparatively slight progress in their formal 
educational work many voluntary bodies were inclined to become 
unduly depressed; whereas in fact some of the reasons why it had 
become harder to get at people to-day than it was in 1904 were really 
quite cheerful and encouraging reasons. They included, for example, 
the existence of such amenities as the cinema, the wireless, the gramo- 
phone. There were actually in the field of adult education, if only on 
the fringe of it, some new and powerful instruments of instruction and 
cultivation. There was, so to speak, much more competition to secure 
the interest of people; and we should not be needlessly cast down if 
we found that they chose what we thought were the easier options. 
These new varieties of education challenged us to the creation of new 
techniques and new approaches. Already that challenge was being 
answered by such moves as the creation of the British Film Institute, 
the development of the educational work of the B.B.C., and the survey 
of our own Gramophone Commission. There were other factors in the 
situation which challenged us even more deeply and sometimes with 
less success. There were, for example, the consequences of the rapid 
mechanisation of our age with its promise of a growing leisure. Every- 
one was familiar enough with the man who gets rich and who doesn’t 


know what to do with his money because he has never learned the 
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values of money. We were unhappily getting more and more familiar 
with the people who are becoming richer in leisure and who don’t 
know how to spend it. It is this element in the modern situation which 
led him again to emphasize the need for adult education to concentrate 
upon the vast untouched constituency outside the range of formal 
class work. There was a kingdom here to win if we could discover 
the right way to approach it and to enter it. He did not believe that the 
population which now counted its leisure in terms of greyhound 
racing, dirt tracks and dance halls, was fundamentally indifferent to 
the desire for knowledge and the desire for community effort. 

These were the times for a new drive in adult education. The formal 
lecture-providing, class-teaching side of the work was already 
splendidly organized and firmly established. It would continue to 
secure and to cultivate the interests of a section of the community; but, 
of its nature, it would not make a wide-scale appeal. There was a 
vast hinterland which could be made to flower in its own way. We 
had sufficient examples of the kind of development he had in mind in 
the work of such bodies as the Townswomen’s Guilds, the Rural 
Music Societies, the Drama League, and the new community centres 
which had been so characteristic a feature in the last few years. 

There was a sense in which England was as undeveloped as China 
or Russia. We might have more sophistication than either of them, but, 
apart from that, we too had a vast uncultivated population; and this 
was the element we should seek to develop by the employment of the 
most simple instruments. 

The adult education movement in England, he declared, had an 
unparalleled opportunity before it. It began with the determination to 


_ persuade men and women to use their leisure in such a way as to 


realize the fulfilment of their personalities. Thirty years ago the 
leisure of the working man was scanty; yet often it was those who 
worked the longest hours who were most assiduous in their pursuit of 
knowledge. The imperative call for the present was to men and women 
to take advantage of new leisure, whether enforced or otherwise, in 
order to give expression to their latent powers, whether those were 
of learning or of service. English life had always been in some sense 
enriched by a leisure class. The new leisure class might enable England 
to contribute to the future things which were comparable to those 
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which it admired in its own inheritance—works of literature and art, 
new modes of government, and new manifestations of social life. In 
England now it was admitted that every man and woman had the right 
to the means of life. If an increasing number of people would seek to 
justify this by striving to live finely in the spirit of adult education, 
then new power and new happiness would be the reward of the entire 
community. 

Adult education resembled a kaleidoscope: a design which took 
fresh shape and colour from the impulse of each succeeding generation. 
During the last thirty years in particular, its transformations had been 
astonishing in their range and variety. To-day he believed the time 
had come to focus its activity, not chiefly upon formal instruction, 
but upon the informal and incidental cultivation of a community 
which was in danger of abusing its leisure. 


Adult Education in Industrial Areas 
The second session opened on Saturday morning, under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. George Peverett, Secretary of the National Adult School 
Union. 


Mr. J. J. Lawson 

The first speaker was Mr. J. J. Lawson, M.P., who described, out 
of his own experience, the growth of adult education in a typical 
industrial region. Even a comparatively young man, he said, could 
well remember the time when adult education had not yet begun its 
provision of opportunities for working-people. It was true that, thirty 
or forty years ago, there were evening classes where a man might learn 
something about the processes of his craft; but that larger conception 
of education for leisure had not begun to germinate. It was only the 
toughest and most determined disciple of knowledge who could 
survive the lack of adult facilities, and that kind of devotee, pursuing 
his studies with the meagre assistance of what was then an inconsider- 
able library movement, always ran the risk of being regarded by his 
fellows as an eccentric. It was a time when the harsh principle of the 
survival of the fittest in mental life was predominant; and, although 
the privations endured by the man who was zealous for knowledge 
produced an impressive kind of personality, yet he did it in the face of 
handicaps which have happily ceased to exist. 
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Thirty years ago the deficiency was not only in educational facilities; 
it was also to be measured in terms of social sense. The modern 
consciousness of social wrong, and the complementary determination 
to redeem it, were no more than rudimentary in the minds of the mass 
of the people. Social sense had not yet become conscious or articulate; 
and the map of social legislation as we know it to-day was then filled 
with barren spaces. 

Mr. Lawson sketched a grim picture of the life he knew in the North 
East up to the days of the War. There remained only too ample room 
for further regeneration of that area; yet the transformations already 
effected in matters of housing, sanitation, school-building, public 
parks, library services, were a manifestation of a revolutionized sense 
of social values. And, whatever instruments had effected these 
changes, the dynamic had invariably been education. The typical forces 
which had achieved these changes were, first, the Labour movement, 
imbued with a passionate zeal for social reconstruction, a zeal which, 
within a single generation, had become notably more coherent and 
more informed; a movement drawing its vitality directly from edu- 
cation and led by some of the first products of adult education. A 
second outstanding agency of these social changes was the voluntary 
body, the organizations such as the W.E.A., the Adult School Union, 
and the Y.M.C.A., whose persistent leavening of the lump was 
producing a new respect for education and a new type of social 
personality. A third causative factor of the growth of a social sense of 
responsibility had been the extension of the school age. Even the raising 
of that age from 12 to 14 had had a profound effect on England, and 
had contributed to the growing desire for adult education. The 
extension of the age in the immediate future was an imperative 
necessity; and it was significant that the pressure of opinion for 
raising the age had come largely from those who themselves had 
benefited by the raising of the age a generation ago. These three 
factors all betokened a growing respect for education and a recognition 
of its pre-eminence among the social services. And, in the cultivation 
of this respect for education, both national and local authorities were 
lending invaluable support and were daily strengthening the hands 
of the voluntary bodies. 

The most notable element of all modern discussion of education was 
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the realization that it was a social service of the most indispensable 
kind—as indispensable as health services and as housing. “A demo- 
cratic state,” said Mr. Lawson, “implies the capacity of all who share 
in its activities to give informed balanced thought to its processes, to 
play their part in the direction of its affairs so that leisure is equalized, 
and leisure is used worthily. And in such a State even the most casual 
adult citizens will ultimately have to give some time towards fitting 
themselves mentally for the understanding of its affairs and their 
own duties in that State. This implies an education far beyond that 
which merely fits a man for his job, whether it is the humblest manual 
task or the most skilled professional post.” 

This new and profound belief in education was visible in one of the 
latest of the problems which were exercising the minds of those 
engaged in adult education. One of these was the problem of adolescent 
education. Whatever might be our assessment of the value of Junior 
Instruction Centres they were at least an attempt to give tens of 
thousands of unemployed young people a turn in the right direction— 
a change of direction from the perils of “drifting” and a change 
towards the development of mental interests. The Centres were one 
feature of an extensive recognition of the need for action in what had 
been too long a No Man’s Land of Education. 

In discussing the work of adult education in the distressed areas, 
Mr. Lawson affirmed, in the most unequivocal terms, his belief that 
any educational scheme which segregated the unemployed from the 
employed was undesirable. Anything which emphasized in the mind 
of the workless man the idea that he was in a special category was, 
said Mr. Lawson, a misguided policy. Educational schemes, no less 
than any other, ought to avoid this kind of emphasis; for “‘no greater 
tragedy can overtake the nation than that the fine metal of such people 
should be corroded by mere charity.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Lawson reiterated the conviction that the 
democratic foundation was the surest and most substantial on which 
to build a civilized nation. “In despair nations are handing themselves 
over to-day,” he said, “‘to any saviour in whom they imagine there is 
some secret, almost divine knowledge and power for the solution of 
their problems. None know better than these dictators that they are 
childishly helpless to find the way out. It lies neither in them nor in the 
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experts whom they call to their aid. Solutions lie alone in the informed, 
educated, understanding minds of the millions they presume to guide. 
Adult education in this land has only begun to pull itself together to 
face those giant tasks in which a full life for the individual and the 
solution of the world’s grave problems is involved. For it is neither 
in Dictators nor Statesmen that those solutions lie. It is in the en- 
lightened worth of the unknown millions.” 


Miss Lettice Jowitt 

Miss Lettice Jowitt, Warden of the Rock House Educational 
Settlement, Seaham Harbour, gave the second address in this session. 

The crucial problem of adult education, she said, was this: “How 
far is that far-reaching and diversified movement which we call the 
Adult Education Movement really helping people to have an ideal of a 
full life, and giving them the material to make that life? And how far 
is it possible through educational agencies to put men and women into 
the position of being able to make of their lives an artistic whole, 
with a sense of purpose, with an altering and deepening sense of values, 
and a sense of belonging to a great whole?” 

The kind of constituency in which this problem was to be solved 
was aptly illustrated in Mr. J. B. Priestley’s account of a north- 
country football match:—“Thirty-five thousand men and boys have 
just seen what most of them call ‘t’United’ play Bolton Wanderers. . . 
Many of them should never have been there at all. It would not be 
difficult to prove by statistics and those mournful little budgets ‘How 
a Man May Live,’ or rather avoid death ‘on thirty-five shillings a 
week,’ that seem to attract some minds, that these fellows could not 
afford the entrance fee. When some mills are only working half the 
week and others not at all, a shilling is a respectable sum of money. 
It would puzzle an economist to discover where all these shillings 
come from. But if he lived in Bruddersford, though he might still 
wonder where they came from, he would certainly know why they 
were produced. 

“To say that these men paid their shillings to watch twenty-two 
hirelings kick a ball is merely to say that a violin is wood and catgut, 
that Hamlet is so much paper and ink. For a shilling the Bruddersford 
United A.F.C. offered you Conflict and Art; it turned you into a 
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critic, happy in your judgment of fine points, ready in an instant to 
estimate the worth of a well-judged pass, a run down the touch line, 
a lightning shot, a clearance kick by back or goal-keeper; it turned you 
into a partisan, holding your breath when the ball came sailing into 
your own goal-mouth, ecstatic when your forwards raced away 
towards the opposite goal, elated, downcast, bitter, triumphant by 
turns at the fortunes of your side, watching a ball shape Iliads and 
Odysseys for you; and what is more, it turned you into a member of 
a new community, all brothers together for an hour and a half, for not 
only had you escaped from the clanking machinery of this lesser life, 
from work, wages, rents, doles, sick pay, insurance cards, nagging 
wives, ailing children, bad bosses, idle workmen, but you had escaped 
with most of your mates and neighbours, with half the town, and there 
you were cheering together, thumping one another on the shoulders, 
swopping judgments like lords of the earth, having pushed your way 
through a turnstile into another and altogether more splendid kind 
of life, hurtling with conflict and yet passionate and beautiful in its 
art. Moreover, it offered you more than a shillingsworth of material for 
talk during the rest of the week. A man who had missed the last home 
match of “‘t’ United” had to enter social life on tip-toe in Bruddersford.”* 
The first reflection, Miss Jowitt said, which one was compelled to 
make after reading this account of a typical Saturday afternoon scene 
was this: ““Why are they only watching? Why are they not being given 
the opportunity of playing?”’ And that reflection was a reminder that 
the adult education movement in this country had been divorced 
entirely from the education of the body. The workers of Germany and 
Russia were more fortunate, with their extensive facilities for physical 
exercise and open-air recreation; and the example of those countries 
was one which England must be quick to follow. “I feel quite sure,” 
said Miss Jowitt, “that we shall not be able to go on keeping the 
movement for the training of the mind in judgment and in values 
entirely divorced from some attempt to give the grown members of 
this population—I am not only thinking of children from 14 to 18, 
I am thinking of men and women from 18 to 25 and more—some 
opportunity of making their bodies a fitter temple in which to keep 
the treasures of the mind that we are trying to give.” 
* The Good Companions. 
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Still speaking with the analogy of the football crowd in mind, Miss 


Jowitt proceeded to discuss how far it was the business of adult 
education to make critics—even partisans—who, like those at the 
football match, took a passionate interest in what they saw and 
experienced. It would not do to say that propaganda was the anti- 
thesis of real education. The teaching of propaganda seemed inseparable 
from the educational process; and the only real question seemed to be 
what kinds of propaganda were both permissible and valuable. 

Miss Jowitt went on to consider in detail how far—in the terms of 
Mr. Priestley’s metaphor—the accepted channels of education are 
helping “ to shape Iliads and Odysseys” for members of the modern 
industrial communities? How far they are providing the opportunity 
of discovering values and judgments, and how far they are creating a 
sense of social responsibility and a concern for social development. 
She refused to believe that such well-tried instruments as the tutorial 
class had reached the limit of their effectiveness; and she was no less 
convinced that week-end schools and residential colleges had an 
increasing value. At the-same time she believed that insufficient use 
was made of one-year class facilities, which for many reasons were 
more conveniently organized than three-year courses and which were 
capable of achieving no less valuable results. But her main concern 
was to explore other methods which might prove capable of meeting 
the particular needs of the contemporary situation, and which above 
all might enable us to reach, by new approaches, that large proportion 
of working-people who are not likely to respond to formal teaching 
of any kind. 

For example, one of the chronic deficiencies in adult education was a 
lack of agreeable premises. In her own area there existed many 
admirable buildings—art schools, secondary schools and so on— 
which in the evenings and at week-ends were empty and silent. A 
keener and more sympathetic understanding between voluntary 
bodies and L.E.A.’s might well lead to the loan of these facilities to 
adult groups. These buildings were often particularly well equipped 
with studios and craft rooms; and the extension of their availability 
to adults would give thousands of workers a chance to experience the 
satisfactions which a handicraft can give to a man or woman immersed 
in the daily routine of mass-production. The administrative difficulties 
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of working these premises on a double-shift—for children in the day, 
and adults in the evening—were not easily overcome, but they were 
capable of solution for a purpose so urgent and so valuable. 

Another agency of education which needed more development was 
that of travelling exhibitions of handicrafts, paintings and models, 
which would show people what standards could be achieved in this 
kind of work and which would be a stimulus to them to attempt such 
work for themselves. 

In the field of voluntary effort there was still plenty of room for the 
devising of fresh experiments. There was, for instance, the perpetual 
need for a blending of educational and recreational opportunities. The 
network of youth hostels now covering the country ought to be used 
by voluntary bodies as the basis of mid-week gatherings. They offered 
the combined satisfaction of a sojourn in beautiful country, and the 
contact of study and discussion in a pleasant social setting. The develop- 
ment of this kind of facility on a far greater scale than was now 
practised was one of the most practicable and desirable extensions 
of the work of voluntary bodies. “One cannot emphasize too much,” 
Miss Jowitt said, “the tremendous opportunity of putting before 
people new values in life if they work and play together for just a few 
days. We who come to these conferences know the delight and value 
that comes not from bad speeches or from good ones, but from living 
together and exchanging ideas. That, I would suggest, is one of the 
vehicles by which we are to get our message across, which we have 
not anything like enough explored.” 


Rural Areas: Their Special Culture 
This session was opened under the Chairmanship of Mr. W. A. 
F. Hepburn, Director of Education for Ayrshire. 


Professor Ashby 

The first speaker was Professor A. W. Ashby, of the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. His paper is being printed in full in 
the Institute’s new series of “Life and Leisure” pamphlets*; and only 
a brief abstract of his points is here given. 

His purpose was to offer a survey of the sociological background of 
adult education in rural areas; and in the course of the survey he gave 
* Sevenpence post free from the British Institute of Adult Education. 
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a comprehensive account of the social and industrial conditions of 
those areas. He discussed the causes of rural migration—a transfer 
which, in spite of all our sentimental lamentations, he said, “enriched 
the whole of society.” The rising power of production in agriculture 
inevitably led to a decline in the proportion of people engaged in 
agriculture. Efficiency in production would continue to rise, and to 
rise rapidly; and it was absurd to resist in agriculture that principle of 
rationalization which we accepted in industrial organization. 

Migration had not been sufficiently selective—except possibly in a 
few isolated cases—to lower the general physical or mental capacities 
or qualities of the rural population, as compared with those of the 
rural population of the past or the urban population of the present time. 

But one of the effects of migration had been to lower the density of 
rural population, and to leave it with an abnormal distribution of 
persons by age and sex-levels. The preponderance of children and of 
old people and the comparative scarcity of people in the prime of life 
were factors which much impeded the development of adult education. 

Professor Ashby examined the types of rural community, and 
emphasized the necessity for remembering that there was no such 
thing as “the” rural community or “the” village. A kinship of interests 
there certainly was, just as there was in any sort of community; but 
educationists would do well to bear in mind that they could not 
educate any community except through individuals. In rural areas no 
less than in urban areas, education had to deal not with a social entity 
but with separate individual persons. 

He went on to describe what differences could be found in the 
characteristic mentality of the rural and urban populations, and what 
were the distinctive features of rural mentality; and he examined 
several of the customary generalizations which townspeople are 
inclined to make about the mental habits and interests of country 
people. Finally, he set out what he regarded as the functions of adult 
education in rural areas. Its business was not to “ruralize” but to 
“socialize,” to draw the members of classes—and through them the 
whole community—into the main stream of civilization. In fulfilling 
this purpose it might in some degree conflict with prevailing ideas of 
“what ought to be” in agriculture and rural society. Successful and 
extensive adult education was almost certain to strengthen the demand 
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for a higher standard of living—in which case it would be said to be 
urbanizing the population. It might also tend to increase rural migra- 
tion. On the other hand, if adult education could assist the rural 
population to use its leisure profitably, it might well change the 
character of selection in the process of migration. If we could then 
find any effective methods of increasing the density of rural population 
—other than damming population back in an impoverished agriculture 
—and thus obtain a mixture of occupations in villages, we might 
hope for a new rural civilization which would operate with economy 
and efficiency. 


Mrs. Monica Thorne 

The second paper in this session was given by Mrs. Monica Thorne, 
who, for some years, has been working as a tutor in Derbyshire, and 
who supplemented Professor Ashby’s survey by an account of her 
experiences in this work. Her estimate of the progress of adult edu- 
cation was in large part based upon the differences she had observed 
between the mining districts of Derbyshire on the one hand, and the 
purely rural area of the Peak on the other; and her view of the situation 
in the second of these two areas was not optimistic. 

The native culture which in the old days had been their reconcilia- 
tion between work and leisure was now lost to the Derbyshire villages, 
as it was to most other rural districts; and the forces of adult education 
were contending on the one hand against the incursion of urban habits 
and values, and on the other against a condition of unsophistication 
which reached its maximum in such rural areas as these. 

The existing Board of Education regulations in some respects were 
too rigid for rural purposes. The differentiation, for example, between 
courses under the Adult Education Regulations and courses under the 
Further Education Regulations frequently obstructed the natural 
development of an educational interest. A group of villagers who had 
been interested in a course on the growth of English drama might at 
the end of the year want to try their hand at the production of an 
actual example, or might wish to practise in one way or another the 
theories of production they had been hearing about—only to find 
that because of the existing definition of the regulations such an 
organic development of aims was restricted. 
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On the whole Mrs. Thorne found a depressingly low demand in 
rural areas for cultural classes of any kind. Nor was she sanguine about 
the efforts of the Rural Community Councils and the Women’s 
Institutes to keep the traditional crafts of the countryside alive. The 
villages were inevitably going to become more and more urbanized; 
and the real business of adult education was not to put up a losing 
battle on behalf of “rustic” survivals but to devise—as it was doing 
for the towns—methods of resistance against the mental consequences 
of standardization. The real difference between urban work and rural 
work in education was that the rural constituency was less sophisticated 
than the urban, and needed even more elementary instruments. 

But although the demand for cultural classes was small, there was 
evident in the rural areas a quickening of interest which worked itself 
out in many distinctive and valuable ways. Of these one of the most 
significant was the growth of the drama movement in Derbyshire; 
a growth represented not only by the demand for drama festivals and 
miming schools, but by such recent manifestations as the building of a 
village theatre at the Hartington Hall Youth Hostel. There was still 
to be vanquished a widespread suspicion of formal education and a 
misconception of the aims of bodies like the W.E.A.; and there was 
still to be discovered a technique for kindling intellectual interests 
in the villages. On the other hand, in its own way, and with its own 
instruments, rural education was succeeding in throwing up at least 
a rough line of entrenchments against the worse elements of the urban 
invasion of values. There was an immediate need for a bigger con- 
centration of adult education in rural areas; and, in particular, for the 
recognition that it was a service which could not be carried out by 
part-time tutors and which required the full time and attention of a 
corps of experts. 


Adult Education in Suburbia 
Dr. Ralph Crowley, formerly Senior Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education, presided over the fourth session of the Conference. 


Mr. G. D. H. Cole 

The first paper was given by Mr. G. D. H. Cole, to whom had been 
assigned the task of discussing the sociology of Suburbia. He em- 
phasized the need for remembering that, although Suburbia had once 
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been a well-defined generic term, and, although it still retained certain 
accepted associations, yet in recent years there had been considerable 
changes in the characteristics of suburban communities. To-day there 
was a diversity of suburbs—ranging from the kind which consisted 
of large houses standing in their own grounds to the new estates of 
the big industrial towns; and between these there were the various 
hybrid suburbs produced by the quickly changing social and industrial 
factors of the last twenty years. 

The “typical” suburb of the old days, with its coteries and snobberies 
and detachments still survived, although its name was now shared by 
other and newer varieties. Its educational or quasi-educational activities 
were mainly the establishment of genteel societies for the cultivation 
of art, music and amateur theatricals; and its residents had no desire to 
participate in an educational movement. “They may have literary or 
artistic interests, but they can pursue them privately or by personal 
contacts with friends without feeling the need for an organized move- 
ment under leadership. They may want to learn, but they do not for 
the most part want to be taught. There is no social impulse to move 
them towards the study of economic or political subjects. Their 
interests are widely diversified, and they are apt to feel foolish if they 
meet together to learn, even when they are not deterred—or their 
parents for them—by the fear that they may be thrown into association 
with socially undesirable people.” 

Yet even in this exclusive kind of suburb there was something foe 
adult education to do. The younger people needed fuller cultural 
opportunities than the suburb afforded, and were compelled to seek 
them elsewhere. The large population of domestic servants and shop 
assistants were to-day equally bereft of similar opportunities. For these 
elements in the more expensive suburb there was a real need of 
facilities; and one of the most useful would be a kind of community 
house which would include a really first-class lending library. “In all 
suburbs,” said Mr. Cole, “I deplore greatly the too common isolation 
of the public library from other educational activities besides the 
giving out of books. But it is, I think, above all in well-to-do suburbia 
that the public library is called upon to play the leading part. May I 
repeat that it cannot do this unless it is well and pleasantly housed with 
room for lectures and exhibitions and for the proper display of its 
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books—and of course with open shelf access. A book cage, plus a 
newspaper room, does not make a public library. Nor can any public 
library flourish without a librarian who loves books and wants to help 
people to read them, and a competent staff of assistants capable of 
giving sensible advice to people of many different sorts. Good refer- 
ence libraries are not to be expected in suburbia: good lending libraries 
able to draw for specialist books upon a central store and to supply 
reasonable requirements without undue delay ought to exist every- 
where in our modern suburbs.” For this kind of suburb, no less than 
for the new housing estates, the prime need was this combined 
institute-plus-library. The attempt to make a day school serve the 
dual purpose was psychologically unsound, for the use of a school for 
adult activities often set up a resistance to cultural activities in the 
minds of prospective students. 

The variety of suburb which Mr. Cole next considered was the 
modern council house estate built for families with a narrow range of 
income. No settlement of this type ought even to be created without a 
generous provision of public amenities. Of these the most indispensable 
was a well-planned Institute—which should not look like an institution 
—and which should be the focal point of the intellectual and recrea- 
tional life of the locality without becoming the “official centre” of local 
authority. 

The newer suburbs of this character ought to be the most favourable 
fields of all for adult educational work. Their inhabitants, drawn from 
the better-off sections of the working class and from what sociologists 
call the petty bourgeoisie, included a high proportion of people with 
keen social interests. Their educational standards were above the 
general average of the population, and yet many of them had had their 
education cut short for purely economic reasons. They included a large 
proportion of adolescents who had been to a secondary or central 
school, and should have had their appetites whetted for further know- 
ledge if they had been decently taught. In this sort of suburb there 
were fewer barriers of class and income to hold people apart, and 
prevent them from mingling together on a basis of common tastes and 
interests. There was still quite enough snobbery in places of this sort, 
but it was at least a more penetrable snobbery, especially if it were 
tackled among the younger people. Yet hitherto adult education had 
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not very often flourished among communities of this type. One 
explanation was that in most of them there had not been much effort 
to make it flourish. It was no one’s business in most of these new 
suburbs to help the spirit of community to grow. A local authority 
when it planned a housing estate seldom equipped it with a civic centre, 
even when it provided adequate playing fields and open spaces; and 
private experiments founded by voluntary agencies could not easily 
fill the gap because they could not be made to the same extent the 
common possession of all inhabitants. Besides they were usually too 
skimped for money to give the facilities that were needed, or to look 
sufficiently bright and attractive; and they could not house the public 
library or be strategically situated in the middle of a public park. 

There was a further partial explanation why adult education did not 
flourish in the new estates. The people who came to live in these new 
suburbs had to shake down together into a common life which had 
to be developed out of nothing. Many of them had for the first time 
houses in which they could feel some pride of ownership or occupation, 
and had for the first time gardens and a sense of space and privacy. 
They valued these things, and tended at first to retire into themselves 
in order to enjoy them. Nor must it be forgotten that many of these 
new suburbanites were sometimes paying so heavily in house rent and 
travelling expenses for the privilege of better surroundings as to have 
practically no surplus left over after meeting the absolutely necessary 
living expenses. It cost money to be sociable; and people who had 
increased their standard expenses of living were apt to be chary of 
forming contacts which might run them into additional expenses which 
they would find it hard to meet. 

Nevertheless, said Mr. Cole, these newer suburbanites would 
turn out in the long run to be among the most fertile fields for adult 
educational work. The chief problem was to find the right relationship 
between the voluntary societies, and the Local Authority. The Local 
Authority rather than a voluntary agency ought to be responsible 
for providing the buildings which form the centres of educational 
and social activity, and for equipping them so as to serve the purposes 
of a wide range of voluntary bodies catering for both adolescents and 
adults. The voluntary bodies for their part ought to be prepared to 
co-operate in planning their programmes and to work together in their 
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relations with the Local Authority on the strict understanding that the 
Local Authority should respect their autonomy and safeguard their 
independent access to the Board of Education, and to itself, and would 
make no effort to bring incompatibles together. It had to be recognized 
that in the suburbs as elsewhere the adult educational movement 
depended for its health and success on not being over-organized. 
It was no good telling a man who had formed his contacts with the 
adult educational movement through his Trade Union that he would 
find a class which suited him much better under the auspices of some 
other body with which he felt no bond of social sympathy. Nor was 
it any use for the W.E.A., if it aimed at being a worker’s educational 
association, to endeavour to monopolize the entire field of adult 
education. Each voluntary body had its own limited field, and while 
it might be impossible to write down these limitations in black and 
white or to make them uniform in all areas, it was essential to recognize 
that they existed and ought to be respected. 

Mr. Cole said his own view was that it was wise for the Local 
Authority in most areas to confine itself as an organized body to the 
vocational field, leaving non-vocational adult education to be cared 
for, always with its sympathetic help, under the auspices of the 
universities or of the voluntary bodies. True, it was often difficult 
to draw the line of demarcation between vocational and non-vocational 
types of work. For instance, there often arose an argument over the 
teaching of languages. Language teaching pure and simple was 
probably best left alone by the voluntary bodies which had a sufficient 
field of their own to cover, but this field of theirs should however be 
wide enough to cover those classes which were teaching rather the 
literature than the mere language of a foreign country. 

The question of the place of the university in suburban education 
was more difficult. The extension lecture had for a long time flourished 
in many suburban areas; and with the growth of the newer type of 
grant-earning extension course there had been a tendency for the newer 
universities to put this type of course in the suburbs and smaller towns, 
sometimes with the assent of the voluntary bodies and sometimes 
rather against their will. On this issue Mr. Cole confessed it quite 
impossible to pronounce. Often this short grant-earning extension 
course might be the best means of breaking new ground in areas which 
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had hitherto been almost devoid of adult educational facilities. The 
name of the university carried a certain amount of prestige, and it 
was often easier to secure a qualified lecturer for a short extension 
course than for a short course of any other recognized type. It did not, 
however, follow that even if this was sometimes the best way of 
breaking the ground it should be followed up by the further provision 
of extension courses under the auspices of the university. The exten- 
sion course might serve rather as a way of introducing the activities 
of the various voluntary bodies which would thereafter set out or 
provide and organize courses of their own. He was not ruling out the 
provision of further extension courses as one of a number of alternative 
types of educational activity in the suburb, but he would be sorry if the 
university as a provider of extension courses established anything like 
a monopoly over the whole field, or even if the university in its dual 
aspect of a provider of extension courses and tutorial classes in con- 
junction with the W.E.A. pushed the direct W.E.A. class, or classes 
run by other voluntary agencies, out of the picture. 

Great Britain was in process of becoming a country of suburb- 
dwellers, and the suburbanite in the modern sense was not a peculiar 
type of person, but rather the same sort of person for whom adult 
educationists had been trying to find the right facilities from the very 
first. The need was not so much for new types of education, but for 
an adaptation of methods for providing the same types as before— 
but this time for a new constituency, one which was as difficult to win 
as it was worth winning. And the most indispensable of the methods was 
the provision of a central institute, housing that variety of independent 
cultural and recreational facilities which were organic in every vital com- 
munity, and housing a fully equipped library. This last might sound 
a commonplace; but we had not yet recognized, in our newer suburbs 
especially, the fundamental necessity of comprehensive library facilities. 

Mr. Cole concluded by affirming his conviction that what was most 
needed for the adult educational movement—both in the suburbs and 
elsewhere—was the development parallel with it and in close relation 
to it of a far more effective movement for adolescent education. 


Dr. F. H. Spencer 
The Session was continued by Dr. F. H. Spencer, late Chief 
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Inspector of Schools to the London County Council, who made 
entertaining use of the brief time left to him in a rather crowded 
programme. 

In discussing the forms of adult education in the suburbs, he 
emphasized the opinion that there was need for a clear line of demar- 
cation between the evening institutes run by the Local Education 
Authority and the cultural classes arranged by such voluntary bodies 
as the W.E.A. The Evening Institute, especially outside London, very 
properly concentrated on vocational training; its pupils were those who 
were preoccupied with fitting themselves for industry and commerce; 
and they were of an age when such a preoccupation was both natural 
and desirable. It could, in fact, have considerable cultural value as well, 
for there was a tendency nowadays to humanize technical instruction 
and to teach the young engineer or chemist that it was not enough for 
him to be a technician, and that he must learn something—for example 
-——about social relationships in industry. Young people were engrossed 
in this kind of technical training; and it was no exaggeration to say 
that “the upper ridges of the working-class” still found their culture 
as much in the workshop as anywhere else. 

For the average modern suburbanite a body like the W.E.A. could 
do little, and he reiterated Mr. Cole’s warning to the W.E.A. not to 
attempt provision for all kinds of adults, but to concentrate upon the 
working-class element. The real need for the suburbs was a new type 
of society which would be free from the implications aroused by the 
name of the Workers’ Educational Association and which might bear 
some such name as the Society for the Promotion of Literature, 
Science and Sociology. In each suburb, however sterile it might seem, 
it was possible to collect a nucleus of people who were really interested 
in things of the mind and who wanted to have a society in which the 
good citizen could feel comfortable amongst his middle-class kind. 
He was thinking of people like himself who departed from their 
suburb at seven o’clock in the morning and got back at seven o’clock 
at night, and in whom there was a sufficiency of intellectual interests 
to deserve organization. 

In a final and most amusing reference, in which however there was 
a serious strain, Dr. Spencer suggested that the key to the develop- 
ment of adult education in the suburbs was the suburban woman. 
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“She is a worse specimen than her husband,” he said. “Her husband 
does at least earn a living, honest or dishonest, by means fair or foul: 
but she does nothing but eat, play bridge and display upon her person 
unsuitable garments. I cannot help thinking that if you started there 
you might do a good work; and they are available in the day-time. 
Just as the W.E.A. has done a great work among the working-class 
women, why not a union of middle-class women—only don’t call 
them that.” A Society for the Promotion of Literature, Science and 
Sociology might prove a revolutionary factor in the lives of 
suburban woman. 

This scant summary of the points which Dr. Spencer traversed 
cannot incorporate any impression of the humour and the refreshing 
power of illustration which were such successful features of his speech. 


Special Service for Members of the Conference 
On the morning of Sunday, 23rd September, there was a special 
service in the Chapel of Hertford College. The Lessons were read by 
Dr. Mansbridge and Mr. Salter Davies; and the sermon was given 
by Mr. J. L. Paton, late High Master of the Manchester Grammar 
School. The entire service proved to be one of the most memorable 
sessions of the Conference. 


The After Careers of Adult Students 

The Fifth Session met under the Chairmanship of Mr. G. F. Hicksoa, 
Secretary to the University of Cambridge Extra-Mural Board. Pro- 
fessor A. E. Heath, of Swansea, reported on some of the conclusions 
which were emerging from his inquiry into the after careers of adult 
students. A grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York to the 
Institute had made possible a far-reaching investigation of the interests, 
the outlook and the values of students who had had an experience of 
adult education—whether as members of a W.E.A. class, an Adult 
School, a Co-operative class, a University Tutorial class, and so op. 
One of the methods of investigation was a comprehensive question- 
naire; and Professor Heath devoted his address to a consideration of 
some of the characteristic answers to the questions which had been 
put to adult students. Professor Heath announced that he was still 
working on the material and would eventually issue a report on the 
conclusions which it presented. 
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Education for Citizenship 

Sir Ernest Simon 
The final address of the Session of the Conference was delivered 
by Sir Ernest Simon, and took the form of a personal estimate of what 
emphasis adult education ought to bear in the immediate future. The 
prime need, he thought, was for a more deliberate education in the 
principles and values of citizenship, so that the modern drift towards 
the authoritorian State might be arrested. Our present system of 
education was able to turn out skilled technicians in such a craft as 
engineering, but failed to produce skilled citizens. Despite the greater 
concentration upon the teaching of citizenship in our day schools, it 
was doubtful whether the schools could go much further in the 
cultivation of a kind of obligation which only an adult could properly 
apprehend; and he felt therefore that training for citizenship was 
finally the business of adult education. 

Education for democracy was a more complicated thing than the 
blind obedience which the authoritarian States were striving to 
inculcate in their members. It was a threefold development of caring 
about public affairs, of knowing about public affairs, and of thinking 
about public affairs. The moral development was admittedly the most 
difficult to ensure. Yet even within fifty years there had been an 
encouraging growth of responsibility about social matters, as evidenced, 
for example, in the strong public opinion about slums; and such a 
concern was possible to cultivate in other social issues. In discussing 
the methods by which people could learn to evaluate contemporary 
values in politics, Sir Ernest paid tribute to the patient and con- 
scientious teaching of the voluntary bodies, whose work in this 
century had already created a nucleus of intelligent public opinion— 
a nucleus whose quality could be measured by the fact (reported in 
Professor Heath’s inquiry) that mostadult students read The Manchester 
Guardian. 

Sir Ernest described briefly the aims of the recently established 
Association for Education in Citizenship*, whose purpose was to 
advocate and to develop the kind of teaching which would produce 
an informed and determined democracy. 

* See “ Education in Citizenship ” in Aduls Education, September, 1934. 
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Gramophone Progress 


T. L. MACDONALD 


HE most interesting event of the spring was the issue 

by the Parlophone Company of a large album of selected records 
of oriental music. Much of the material is admittedly difficult for 
western ears at a first hearing; and, of course, it has nothing in common 
with the false orientalisms of only too many popular composers. 
A considerable number of examples of eastern music has been obtain- 
able to special order in the past. But that is a very different thing from 
a well arranged and representative collection; in any case, few of us 
could know what to select from a catalogue of strange titles. It would 
have increased the value of the present album, if references to further 
recordings had been included in the accompanying booklet. For that 
matter the comments on the records are never very generous; and 
some references to the literature of the subject would be a help. 
But the tonal structure of each selection is given and the illustrations 
of the many exotic instruments are very clear. There are four examples 
of Japanese song and drama—important in view of the complete 
acceptance of western music by educated Japanese taste—as well as 
extracts from classical and modern Chinese drama. The orchestral 
music of Java and Bali is very fully illustrated; this group is most 
instructive. Siam is represented by an extract from the Rama cyele. 
The two songs which represent India cannot be said to do justice to 
the sub-continent (not a complaint so much as a suggestion; the gap 
can and should be filled for British students; but the original selection 
was made in Germany). The last five sides take us from Persia through 
Egypt to Tunis. The last of all is a dervish song which leaves a sur- 
prisingly dignified effect. It is worth adding that a good deal of North- 
African music has been recorded by the French branch of H.M.V. 
Edison Bell and Zonophone have West African lists. The principal 
companies have subsidiaries in the Far East. The present series are 
specially numbered: MO 1oo-111. 

Attention has been directed this autumn to musical developments 
in the Soviet Union. Recordings now issued make it possible to assess 
recent compositions still rarely heard. The First Symphony of 
Szostakowicz appeared in America some months ago and is now 
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released by H.M.V., DB2203-7, with album, played by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Stokowski. Dmitri Szostakowicz was the 
undoubted success of the recent festival of Soviet music, and is the 
official composer of U.S.S.R. This symphony was published when he 
was 22; he is still a young man. It will disappoint only those who 
look for startling innovations. For the composer is a pupil of Glazunov 
and definitely in the Russian musical tradition. There is a suggestion 
of Richard Strauss also in the work. It has no programme, but the 
second and third symphonies, yet unrecorded, are entitled ““October” 
and “May Day,” and intended to express the spirit of the revolution. 
What is most promising is the skill with which the material is used; 
for the most part genuine musician’s music. Columbia LB16 contains 
two scenes, presumably not the whole work, from the same com- 
poser’s second ballet, “The Age of Gold,” intended to typify the 
athletic movement of the new Russia—all very good fun, with a 
reassuring sense of humour. An earlier ballet, “The Bolt,” was of an 
industrial character; this sort of music has little artistic interest, but 
considerable social and historical importance; it is illustrated on LB17 
by two short extracts. 

There are some interesting novelties in a short German language 
series which comes from H.M.V. under the title “Let’s go to 
Germany.” The records consist mainly of dialogue on a journey to 
Berlin and whilst sightseeing there. Many quite realistic effects are 
introduced throughout, and certainly do suggest the dialogue, in which 
several voices are heard. There is a really practical introductory 
record on the difficulties of pronunciation encountered by English 
people. As a refresher course, or for variety in class study, this set of 
six ten-inch records are extremely useful. They are not for beginners, 
who will find the “German Pictorial Talks,” a series of the same length 
also edited by Herr A. H. Winter, much more suitable. Parlophone 
have now released the set of German Folk-songs by Richard Tauber, 
which has been available for some time on German Odeon records. 
The writer has personal experience of the value of these records in 
adult education. They are examples of Herr Tauber’s best style, 
which he does not always give to the more ephemeral selections for 
which he may be better known to some readers. The songs are well 
selected to illustrate the variety of style and feeling of the genre. 
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Contemporary Music 
It is one of the most valuable contributions of the gramophone to 
musical education that it can enable one to form a considered opinion 
on new works which might only be heard once in the ordinary way 
and not at all outside of a half dozen musical centres. There are still 
neglected fields in contemporary music; and we shall never have these 
cultivated unless discriminating listeners support recent enterprise in 
this direction. So, quite apart from personal enthusiasms or prejudices, 
I desire to draw special attention to two autumn Columbia releases: 
the Second String Trio of Hindemith, composed in 1933, Col. 
LX311-313; and Stravinsky’s Les Noces, LX326-328. It is perfectly 
true that this is not everybody’s music; but no one can doubt the 
significance of the very different tendencies the two works represent. 
I find myself answering more immediately to the third volume of 
the Sibelius Society, now available by subscription through dealers; 
it contains the String Quartet and the Sixth Symphony. 

Chamber Music 

In this particularly suitable field for recording, it is pleasant to note 
considerable activity; especially as several of the works to hand this 
quarter add to our Mozart library. The magnificent G Minor Quintet 
is played by the Pro Arte Quartet with Alfred Hobday for H.M.V., 
DBz2173-6. The combination of the work and the executants should 
make it needless to say anything more. Columbia, LX337-8, andthe 
Kolisch Quartet give us the 21st Quartet, in a very forward and 
truthful recording. Parlophone contribute an attractive single record 
of the Sixth Serenade, Cologne Chamber Orchestra, R1go5. I add 
here, a little out of place, the new recording of the A Major Violin 
Concerto by Heifetz and the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The work has of course been recorded before; but the present set 
dates its predecessors quite remarkably. Beethoven is represented on 
my pile by the Tenth Quartet, the one sometimes called the Harp, 
on account of certain plucked figures in the first movement, which 
is by no means the most important part of the work. The players 
are the Lener Quartet, Columbia LX319-322. Present-day listeners 
perhaps require to be reminded that Columbia built a considerable 
part of their reputation with discriminating buyers on their enterprise 
in recording Beethoven Chamber Music; their interest has not 
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decreased, for as I write another Quartet, No. 15, comes to hand, 
played by the London String Quartet. Next we have the Dvorak Piano 
Quintet in A Major, for which H.M.V. offer on DB2177-80 Schnabel and 
the Pro Arte Quartet. This is, in many ways, the greatest of Dvorak’s 
chamber works; and its Slavonic atmosphere is not limited to the fact 
that one movement is in the form of a Dumka and another a Furiant. 
Orchestral 

Two Columbia issues deserve first place. One is the familiar 
“Farewell” Symphony of Haydn, LX323-5. The famous story of the 
last movement in which the players one by one depart should not be 
allowed to draw attention away from the other three; in this uniformly 
good recording it will not do so. The Suite from Bizet’s ‘Fair Maid of 
Perth” is typical Beecham music, and he treats it with an importance 
which it repays. The numbers are LX317-8. Two modern operas 
are represented by orchestral selections. The Polka and Fugue from 
“Schwanda” have been recorded several times recently—why not 
some other selections?—but H.M.V. DB2223 is not only among the 
best, it introduces the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and its 
conductor Eugene Ormandy to the British public. Two extracts from 
“Schlagobers” (Richard Strauss) appear on Decca LY6098. The 
waltz movement is quite worthy of the Rose Cavalier; the work 
seems to be rather uneven. Recording good. 

Instrumental 

Elgar, Adieu and Serenade, violin solo by Szigeti, is a little record 
not to be missed among the larger Elgar recordings—Col. LB14. 
A sonata of Marcello is a novelty which should be heard for any 
educational collection; two tiny movements on each side of a ten-inch 
Parlophone, R1906; it is a duo for cello (R. Hindemith) and cembalo 
(Alice Ehlers). In pianoforte records the continued interest in Liszt 
is the most notable feature: the piece entitled “Petrarch’s 104th Sonnet” 
and “Gnomenreigen” on H.M.V. DB2167 (Simon Barer), two Etudes 
on Polydor Poso94 (S. Grundeis), and the Concerto Pathetique on 
H.M.V. C2675-6 (Mark and Michal Hambourg) form an unusually 
extensive selection. Cortot continues his re-recording of Chopin with 
the op. 10 Studies, H.M.V. DB2027-9. 

Vocal and Operatic 

I specially recommend the selections from the Bartered Bride on Col. 
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LX316; very good team work. Schorr makes a splendid record of the 
Two Grenadiers, without any tricks, on H.M.V. Da2112, strangely 
combined with Pizzaro’s Air from Fidelio. Parlophone continue 
their series of Wagner excerpts at very reasonable prices with a scene 
from the second act of “Die Walkiire,” E11257-8; the soprano is 
Margarete Baumer, the tenor Pistor. 

Miscellaneous Educational Records 

H.M.V. B8201 is at least equal with the best school choir records 
available; no teacher will want to miss it. H.M.V. also send two records 
of readings by Mr. Walter de la Mare from his own works, B8177-8. 
This leads to Mr. Ion Swinley’s really fine record of Gray’s Elegy; 
let no one be scared by the boost about the inclusion of the Stoke 
Poges Curfew and Organ; there is not a trace of vulgarity about the 
treatment (Col. DX594). Then Decca’s Armistice Day record is also 
exceptional (F5219); the important side is Wilfred Owen’s “Spring 
Offensive” as used in Bliss’s “Morning Heroes.” The speaker is Mr. 
Basil Maine, of course. It is a change to the Decca Welsh supplement, 
a good deal of which deserves quite general sale, especially perhaps 
Mr. Parry Jones on F5140; and the Gwynn-Williams Welsh Singers 
on F5136-8 are also well worth hearing. 


Life and Leisure Pamphlets 
In preparation for the 1934 Conference the Secretary of the Institute wrote 
a descriptive and critical account of many of the societies engaged in the 
more informal kinds of adult education. Published in pamphlet form under 
the title The Auxiliaries of Adult Education this account has been generally 
welcomed. The first issue is sold out, and the pamphlet is now reprinted, 

with one or two slight amendments. 

A second pamphlet in the series is now ready. The author is Professor 
A. W. Ashby, Professor of Agricultural Economics in the University 
College of Aberystwyth; the title is The Sociological Background of Education 
in Rural Areas. He delivered an address on this theme at the Institute Con- 
ference at Oxford in September, and there were many requests that the 
address might be given a permanent form. With Professor Ashby’s generous 
collaboration this has now been possible. The price of these two pamphlets 
is 7d. each post free from the Institute office. 

Further issues in this series are being considered. The first two pamphlets 
are admirably printed in an unusually attractive format. 


Bulletin of the Institute 


1. The Work of the Art Committee 

(a) A Proposal for an Experimental Exhibition for Adults. 

The two principles by which the Committee has been guided in planning 
its proposals for Loan Exhibitions are: first, that a sound public taste in 
art must depend for its acquisition upon opportunities for looking at pictures, 
sculptures and objets d’art. Second, that the public demand for these oppor- 
tunities is latent rather than obtrusive. The Committee is, therefore, 
planning an experiment which will enable adults who can seldom see good 
pictures to encounter that experience. The idea is to select and assemble 
a representative collection of original and, in some cases, famous works of 
art and exhibit it for the period of one month in a selected place or series 
of places. This would be undertaken by the British Institute in full consul- 
tation with local educational interests; for there is no intention of imposing 
on a district a collection which, however well it might represent an impec- 
cable standard of taste, might fail completely to ally itself with local social 
or industrial interests. It might prove, for example, that an emphasis on the 
relation of art and industry would be the most appropriate mode of approach 
to people in a Northern industrial town; and, in other cases, local history 
might provide the basis of the choice of pictures. The object in short is to 
provide an exhibition likely to attract characteristic elements of local interest. 
The intention of the exhibition would also be, primarily, to “expose” 
people to the novel experience of looking at good pictures. But some measure 
of guidance will be necessary. This may include the issue of a simply written 
commentary on the pictures; the arrangement of an occasional informal talk 
about certain of the pictures; the presence in the building of “observers”; 
and possibly the issue of a simple form of enquiry on which visitors could 
record their responses. 

The Committee envisage as the terrain of the exhibition towns and 
villages which have no accessible facilities for looking at pictures, but in 
which the adult education movement is both strong and active. Their 
first choices are Sawston Village College (Cambridgeshire); Swindon; 
Barnsley. Already there are signs of much interest in the proposal and several 
offers of pictures on loan have been received. 

The Committee wish to emphasize that this experiment is intended as 
a definite piece of adult education. Its purpose is not to foist an artificial 
sense of “good taste” upon people, but to give them the opportunity of 
making up their minds about the pictures they like and of formulating 
a set of independent opinions about them. Its predominant aim, we repeat, 
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is to give people who seldom see a good picture the chance to see a selection 
of the best that can be got together. 

(4) Inquiry into Loan Collections. 

During the last three months the Committee has been securing from 
provincial Galleries details of their facilities for making loan collections 
and of their practice in this regard. A comprehensive questionnaire was sent 
to 100 provincial galleries; and, so far, 88 replies have been received—a most 
encouraging sign of the interest which the Galleries take in the whole 
question, and of their willingness to co-operate. A digest of all the material 
received is being prepared with a view to its publication in pamphlet form. 
2. The Institute and Unemployment 

At its meeting in late September the Council appointed a new Committee 
to replace the former Committee which, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Eustace Percy, had, at its own wish, ceased from active work, and which 
remains in being only as an advisory body should its counsel be sought by 
the Institute. The new Committee consists of Mr. H. L. Beales, Mr. V. A. 
Bell, Mr. A. C. Cameron, Mrs. E. Hubback, Mr. R. S. Lambert, Mr. George 
Peverett. Several pieces of work lie ready to hand, if the funds necessary 
to carry them through can be secured. The most important are:— 

(a) A sample investigation of the educational work being done in 
occupational centres and clubs with a view to determining what educational 
work can usefully be attempted in them and what is beyond their scope. 

(6) A survey of what is actually being done by L.E.A.s to provide 
educational facilities for the workless, not only under their Regulations, 
but also in collaboration with clubs and centres. 

An approach has been made to the Committee by the Lincoln People’ s 
Service Club, one of the pioneer experiments in the field of unemployment, 
with the suggestion that the British Institute should adopt Lincoln as a 
research station and help the staff there to make the best use of the collected 
material by co-ordinating and publishing it, not only for the use of other 
clubs but also as a contribution to the sociology of unemployment. Such 
a collaboration between “field-work” and “clearing house” suggests some 
attractive possibilities. 

3. The 1935 Conference 
The preliminary plans for the Institute’s 1935 Conference have been pre- 
pared. The Conference will be held at Cambridge from September 2oth to 
23rd. Its general title is “Fourteen to Twenty-one; the Preparation for 
Adult Education” and the sessions will include :- 

I. Education and Freedom: an enunciation of the values which education 
to-day must, at all costs, preserve. 
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II. The Needs of Fourteen to Twenty-one: its psychologies; its 
economic background. 

III. A Descriptive and Critical Survey of the Available Facilities: the 
club movement; juvenile sections of voluntary bodies; out-of-door 
movements ; the contribution of the Local Education Authority. 

IV. The Bearing of Governmental policies on the problems of 14 to 18: 
The School-leaving age; juvenile unemployment centres, etc. 

V. A Policy for To-day: an estimate of the provisicns most needed 
to make the education of young people a contribution to the 
subsequent work of adult education. 

4- Conference on Non-Flam Sub-Standard Film 
A little time ago it became known that the Home Office proposed to revise 
the regulations governing the use of non-flam sub-standard film. This kind 
of non-inflammable film is at present free from the stringent control which is 
exercised—very properly—over standard film; and since it is both safe to 
use and comparatively inexpensive, it has become invaluable for educational 
purposes. Many educational, social and religious societies make use of non- 
flam film on a growing scale; and the Institute, therefore, convened a con- 
ference of such societies to discuss the issues which would be involved in 
any revision of the regulations. Mr. George Peverett, of the National Adult 
School Union, presided over a meeting representative of over forty organi- 
zations. Mr. R. S. Lambert, Vice-Chairman of the Institute, gave an excellent 
analysis of the situation and especially of the consequences which would 
arise from any future restrictions upon the use of non-flam sub-standard 
film. After a full discussion the meeting passed a resolution proposed by Mr. 
A. Clifford Hall of the Y.M.C.A. Education Committee and seconded by 
Mr. J. P.M. Millar of the National Council of Labour Colleges in these terms : 
This meeting of representatives of societies engaged in educational, 
social, religious and similar activities which have an interest in the use of 
non-flam (cellulose acetate) particularly sub-standard film, while recog- 
nizing the importance of safety precautions in the use of film, strongly 
holds that so valuable an adjunct to educational work as non-flam sub- 
standard film should not be subjected to onerous restrictive regulations; 
and that any revision of the regulations should be directed towards 
making such film more accessible to adult educational and similar societies. 

It further urges the Home Office to act in consultation with the societies 

through the medium of the British Institute of Adult Education, in fram- 

ing any revised regulations for the use of non-flam sub-standard film. 

Full reports of the conference appeared in The Times and Manchester 

Guardian for 26th November. 
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THE RAILWAY KING. A Study of George Hudson and the Business Morals of 
His Time. By R. S$. Lambert (Allen & Unwin) 125. 6d. 

RAILWAY HISTORY is by no means a strong branch of English historiography, 
and Mr. Lambert’s book takes its place with the best that there is. Too often 
railway history is written as it were from the inside, as though the railway 
had more importance than the social economy it enriched, and did so much 
to transform. It is an outstanding merit of Mr. Lambert’s mature and well- 
proportioned study that he has refused to see his “hero” in a narrow way. 
He displays the masterful Hudson not merely as a railway entrepreneur with 
shady business methods, and not merely as a railway strategist reaching out 
to take all England as his parish, but as a focus of political, economic and 
social tendencies, and as a constructive influence in the life of a locality. 
The Railway King, because of the sensitiveness and breadth of view which 
Mr. Lambert has brought to his studies, has unusual freshness and vitality. 
In consequence, it is not a book merely for the economic historian. It is a 
narrative of the career of Hudson; it is an examination of the system of so- 
called private enterprise in one of its most important fields, and at one of its 
most vital epochs; it is an analysis of the practice of politics, showing how 
the demand and supply, so to say, of ideas and interests achieve an equili- 
brium; it is a study in business morality, not alone in the uncovering of 
frailties and peculations, but also in the moulding of a public conscience, 
and in the devising of vehicles for its expression; it is an essay in the historical 
“play” of economic institutions, particularly of land and capital; if is a 
chapter in the early history of industrialist town planning. Thus, material 
of high value is offered to the student of history, social psychology, politics 
and government. A test of a good book is whether it leads on to further 
enquiries. Mr. Lambert’s book does. A neglected subject has been illuminated 
and as a result further work will be stimulated. That further work may lie 
in the investigation of railway finance in its historical aspects, and in the 
direction of regional studies of railway development and function. We may 
look forward to railway histories that are more than the history of individual 
companies. These have been, too often, antiquarian in scope and manner, 
the history of units which are the embodiment of the processes of financial 

and commercial unification rather than the results of natural or planned 
economic unity. The story of Hudson’s railway strategy, more especially 
of his adventures with the Eastern Counties Railway, may well lead to a 

fresh turn in railway historiography. 

A few points of outstanding interest in Mr. Lambert’s book may be noted. 
156 
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The “strategic” quality of Hudson’s railway-making is admirably displayed. 
Hudson’s dominating personality very nearly triumphed over /aissez-faire 
to the extent of making English railways into a system from the outset. The 
astonishing episode of the railway mania is given most discriminating 
treatment. The interwoven relationships of politics and business are described 
with great skill. The awkwardness of the new railways from the angle of the 
State, and Mr. Gladstone’s insight in handling the railway problem, stand 
out in clear and bold relief. The indeterminateness of the business morality 
of Hudson’s day is described with penetration and understanding. It would 
have been interesting to learn a little more of the sources of railway invest- 
ment and of the recruitment of railway personnel on its business and 
technical sides; the scene, graphically described by Harriet Martineau, at the 
Board of Trade when the closing date (fixed in error on a Sunday) for 
railway bills arrived, might have been recalled along with the handling by 
that office of railway projects. But so much is given, and in so temperate 
and scholarly a way, that complaint would be unreasonable. 

Mr. Lambert’s volume is well produced, well illustrated, and well 
indexed. It earns by its merit and interest a place on the shelves of all who 
are interested in the early Victorian age. It is a book for the Public Library, 
and for the book-box of the adult class. 

H. L. BEALES 


CIVILIZATION AND THE UNEMPLOYED by 4. M. Cameron (Student Christian 
Movement Press) 3s. 6d. 
READERS Of this journal will not be ignorant of the standpoint from which 
Miss Cameron writes. The experiment which she and her group of friends 
have started in Lincoln is widely known among all who are interested in 
new forms of social co-operation and in the problems of unemployment. 
Miss Cameron gives an understanding analysis of the state of mind 
against which men suffering from unemployment must continually fight. 
She describes the irritabilicy, loss of confidence, and apathy which so often 
follow from undernourishment and nervous strain, and shows how many 
things that make for mental health and happiness have hitherto been derived 
from regular work: the sense of purpose and usefulness, comradeship, and 
the opportunity of exercising one’s skill. In a town like Lincoln, there must 
also be added the tendency for a man who is unemployed to isolate himself 
from his friends and former activities owing to his consciousness of a lower 
standard of life. In a district where the percentage of unemployment is 
high and wages are low, this cleavage between employed and unemployed 
will not be marked, but in a relatively prosperous town, there is obviously 
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a danger of isolation on the one hand and injustice on the part of the com- 
munity on the other. These are briefly some of the dangers of unemploy- 
ment which Miss Cameron and her friends have had in mind during the 
development of the Lincoln experiment. 

The history of this experiment is a very interesting one. From small ~ 
beginnings, there have gradually evolved in Lincoln a series of clubs, 
called People’s Service Clubs, in which the leisure of unemployment is 
visualized as an opportunity for service of a pioneer kind. The main feature 
of every Club is a workshop, and in this workshop are made, by the 
unemployed members, articles of every kind from bed tables and toys to 
furniture, for which there is in some part of the community a need which 
could not otherwise be met. Furniture has been made for a Girls’ Home, 
equipment for a Nursery School, toys for an Institution, and so on, and, in 
addition, comforts have been made for the homes of individuals whose needs 
have come to the notice of the Club. The decision as to what sort of work 
should be undertaken, and whether a particular job might otherwise be 
given to paid workers, is at present made by a Welfare Committee consisting 
of members of the Club and friends in the town. In most cases, the sug- 
gestion appears to come from the Committee. The type of work done can be 
called pioneer work: comforts are provided, for instance, for old people in 
Poor Law Institutions, such comforts as would not occur to the minds of 
the Local Authority, but which they might be led to copy. In this way the 
Clubs are serving a dual purpose: they are explozing a new form of social 
co-operation, and they are giving their unemployed members a chance of 
living a more normal life. ° 

The Clubs are also the centres for other activities, both social and 
educational, but Miss Cameron regards as of very secondary importance 
the facilities given by many Clubs in other parts of the country, for members 
to evolve ways of helping themselves to a slightly better stand < of life. 
In her view, any efforts made to provide, for instance, more food for the 
family should be regarded only as a temporary expedient until unemploy- 
ment pay is raised, and not as an integral part of the Club’s activities. 
She is afraid that the introduction of any element of “‘take”’ would spoil 
the atmosphere of “give” in the Club. 

There is possibly in Miss Cameron’s mind an undue nervousness of 
a “dust-up” in her Clubs, of that tendency to revolution that is implicit in 
any live democratic society. Such nervousness makes her emphatic that no 
contributions should be paid by unemployed members of the Club. For this 
she gives two reasons: the first, that a man who is unemployed cannot rightly 
afford even a 1d. a week, and the second, that the payment of contributions, 
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necessitating the handling of money by the members’ committee, would 
breed friction and dissension. Miss Cameron has a very real concern for 
nerves frayed by unemployment, but one feels that this concern has led her 
to take up too protective an attitude, at any rate, on paper. One senses an 
almost clinical atmosphere in the Clubs as she describes them. The unem- 
ployed man is regarded essentially as a patient in need of treatment in 
a specially protected environment, and many unemployed readers of Miss 
Cameron’s books will have a good deal to say about this. A man who is 
actually struggling against the depression, which Miss Cameron has so 
sympathetically described, however interested he may otherwise be in the 
idea of the Lincoln Clubs, will be dismayed and slightly prejudiced by the 
assumption that he is sub-normal and in need of treatment. 

But while Miss Cameron is possibly somewhat too protective in one 
direction, one cannot help feeling that she is making a very big demand 
in another. The whole conception of her scheme assumes a very high 
ethical standard, an ideal of service which is at present far in advance of 
the ethical standard of the average community. One wonders if it is reason- 
able to expect a man who is suffering from the physical, mental and moral 
disadvantage of unemployment under conditions to-day, to adopt a standard 
and outlook so much more exacting than that to which he was accustomed 
when he was leading a more normal life. In other words, how sound is it 
to expect a man who is suffering from a social disadvantage to become, 
naturally and inherently, so much more socially developed than the com- 
munity in which he lives? Possibly it is with the community as a whole, rather 
than with its most handicapped section, that Miss Cameron ought to have 
started her experiment. 

In writing this book, Miss Cameron has set herself a very difficult task. 
It is extraordinarily hard to write of a living social experiment without 
allowing one’s theories to detract from its spontaneity. And it is extra- 
ordinarily hard for one living in security to write of the unemployed, 
however sympathetically, without sometimes appearing patronizing or 
class-conscious. If Miss Cameron has not entirely avoided these dangers, 
she has written a progressive and constructive book. Her challenge is above 
all to these old ideas that connected work essentially with wages, and 
respectability with wage-earning work. For this challenge, and for the 
interesting account of the Lincoln experiment, Miss Cameron’s book should 
be widely and carefully read. 
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FORM IN LITERATURE by Harold Weston (Rich & Cowan) 125. 6d. 
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LITERARY CRAFTSMANSHIP AND APPRECIATION by Ronald Fuller (George 
Allen & Unwin) 8s. 6d. 


MR. WESTON’s theories will compel more respect, admiration and awe 
than ready acceptance in England. Though the author addresses his preface 
from Hampstead, the footnotes suggest that the work originated in America, 
and its method is American rather than English. That is not necessarily 
a disadvantage, for the English, whether as writers or readers, are slapdash 
in their attitude toward literature—a fact that is irritating to people of a more 
precise and rigid mentality. Yet it remains a fact that as a people we are 
romanticists with all the vague tolerance that belongs to romanticism, 
when we permit our native genius to have sway, and pseudo-classicists only 
when we are temporarily dominated by imported ideas. Such importations 
are useful in so far as they give a structural stiffening to undisciplined minds, 
but it is improbable that we shall ever be converted to the belief that they 
are of ultimate or permanent importance. 

With industry and ingenuity Mr. Weston has drafted a system of principles 
of literary form based upon a close examination of modern and earlier 
masterpieces. An inquiry of this kind cannot be brought to completion 
without an apparatus of technical terms—an inescapable drawback when the 
language thus employed, fresh and meaningful to the originator, swiftly 
declines into unintelligent jargon among his followers. Thus, an analysis of 
Hamlet which reduces Shakespeare’s tragedy to a symmetrical diagram and 
a table setting forth Line of Intention, Barrier to the Intention, Secondary 
Incident, Reversal of the Barrier, Crisis, Reversal of the Crisis, Catastrophe, 
Reversal of the Catastrophe, Denouement, has evident terrors if it should 
set a generation of students chanting these phrases as a solemn requiem 
over the corpse of literature. To say this, however, is not to express doubt 
as to the usefulness of the method, but only to speak a warning against its 
misuse by others. Even if proof could be brought that the authors examined 
had no conscious notion of form where an elaborate and masterly form 
is discovered in their writings by the critic, that would not of itself invalidate 
such researches as are embodied in Form in Literature. Genius frequently 
attains more than it intends. Writers, unlike sculptors, painters, architects 
and musicians, commonly begin to create without formal training or 
apprenticeship, and a widespread ignorance of the elements of their craft 
is reflected in the yearly flood of valueless and ephemeral books. Deplorable 
effects are bound to follow when every second writer is an amateur in 
letters as well as a novice in life, and when a majority of the reading public 
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is without standards or taste. The correction of this state of affairs can only 
come when authors and students bring to literature as much firm integrity 
of mind and conscience as the other arts receive, and to that end Mr. Weston 
is a commendable pioneer, though his appeal may be limited by the difficulty 
of reconciling literature as an art to be enjoyed with a form of study that is 
beset by the menace of technical aridity. 

Mr. Fuller is more entertaining and more humane. He is concerned to 
reveal to the reader the pleasures and beauties of literature, while Mr. 
Weston is searching for the basic laws of a technique “‘beneath the emotional 
lures and esthetic charms”—a technique which, as he says, is a science. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Fuller is the more agreeable guide, just as 
it would be more agreeable to skim over the countryside in an aeroplane 
than to spend a day digging at the roots of a tree; but it might be argued 
that the muscular effort involved in spadework is more profitable than the 
pleasure to be gained from an aerial survey. From the standpoint of adult 
education each of these books has its uses. Students need to be encouraged to 
enjoy what is accessible before they can be persuaded to inquire with 
particularity into technique, otherwise a too close peering at the roots may 
propagate the type of intellectual snobbery that sneers at foliage, blossom 
and fruit as mere superficial prettinesses. Equally, an exclusive concentration 
on Mr. Fuller’s doctrine that “enjoyment is the first essential of education” 
might confirm students in that lassitude of mind which is already over- 
common. Something approaching an ideal tutorial course could be devised 
with Mr. Fuller’s plan directing the first two years’ work, leading, with the 
aid of Mr. Weston’s book, to a more exacting use of developed critical 
ability in the final year. 

A. C. WARD 


NEW MINDS FOR OLD: THE ART AND SCIENCE OF MIND-TRAINING by Esmé 
Wing field-Stratford (Lovat Dickson) tos. 6d. 
THE first sectional heading in this book is “The Alternative—Mind Training 
or Suicide.” “Already, over more than half Europe, . . . truth and culture, 
liberty and justice, are no more than dishonoured memories.” “The mere 
spectacle of so large a portion of our species in process of reeling back into 
the barbarian, amid a collapse of all intellectual and spiritual values, would 
have few enough terrors for an age accustomed, like ours, to reckon its 
welfare solely in terms of material prosperity. Not for that do men’s hearts 
begin to fail them for fear, but from the apprehension, agonizing in its ever 
closer approach to certainty, of some imminent and tangible catastrophe, in 
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which they themselves, and everything dear to them, are destined to be swept 
away as inevitably as valley-dwellers in the path of a flood.” 

“What has happened,” the author continues, “is patently simple to anyone 
who chooses to reflect. Civilization is no more than the sum of its individuals, 
and if civilization is to perish . . . it can be for one reason, and one alone— 
that these individuals have tragically failed to bring their own minds and 
spirits up to the level demanded by the revolutionized environment of a 
machine age.” So we pass to the main body of the book, which consists of 
advice on self-training addressed to the average man. We find chapters on 
the use and abuse of habit, the care of bodily health, the improvement of 
imagination and memory and of clear thinking; on concentration (this, I 
think, is the best chapter in the book); and on the control of temperament, 
and the creative spirit that works through the healthy mind. Almost all the 
matter is sensible, freshly illustrated, and likely to be useful, though perhaps 
it is something of an anti-climax after the trumpets of the opening. An 
incidental phrase towards the end of the book arrests attention: “It would 
not be too wide of the mark to describe the tragedy of modern civilization as 
one of fixed and unexpandable affections.” The individual mind-training 
becomes more relevant if we think of it as a prelude to something that goes 
further. 

But if the sentence just quoted is as true and important as I think, the 
value of the book must be tested largely by its effect on the reader’s affec- 
tions. Do we feel after reading it that truth and justice have been helped to a 
steadier dominion in our hearts? I have been hindered personally by what I 
can only describe as the author’s tone of voice. “The very notion that 
improved machines demand improved men seems to have occurred to no 
one.” “The occupants of philosophic chairs have a right to their simple 
pleasures. . . .” ““The normal individual, who is more interested in life than in 
metaphysical cobwebs. . . .” One startling pronouncement (page 400) 
may come partly from the habit of making sweeping statements, but partly 
also from a confusion between the introspective tendency and the presence 
of an inner spring of life: “If there is any meaning in the great fundamental 
saying of Christ, “The Kingdom of God is within you,’ no extrovert, or 
plain unimaginative man of the world, can by the remotest possibility be a 
Christian.” 


HELEN WODEHOUSE 
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THE GREAT DEPRESSION by Lionel Robbins (Macmillan) 8s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR ROBBINS, in his analysis of the present world-wide depression, 
challenges theories which are widely upheld in this country. He accepts the 
general view that the tragic situation in which the world now finds itself has 
been largely created by an exaggerated sense of nationalism, by dislocation 
caused by the War, by rapid technological movements, by the changing 
emphasis of agriculture and industry, and so on; and he argues very strongly 
for the need for better statesmanship and closer world-bonds of economic 
unity, if that situation is to be materially changed. He is in close sympathy, 
also, with the view that the chief cause of the trouble is to be found in 
monetary policy. But it is here that he parts company with the more popular 
theory. He does not believe that any part of the present distress is due to the 
maldistribution of gold. For although there has been a decided drift of the 
world’s gold resources into France and America, the belief that this has 
resulted in a sterilisation of gold (with its consequent appreciation in value) 
is entirely without foundation. It was, in fact, the inflation boom based on 
expanding credits in America which was the principal immediate cause of 
the crash in 1929. 

Nor does he blame British monetary policy for its deflationary tendency. 
On the contrary, he argues that we are now suffering because the deflation 
did not go far enough. When England restored the gold standard at too high 
a parity, it was her duty to bring down costs, wages and prices which were 
out of equilibrium with the rest of the world, and so enable the re-established 
gold standard to work in a normal way. 

Professor Robbins has little sympathy with the suggestions for an inter- 
national “managed” currency. He insists that the full gold standard must be 
our objective if we wish to restore an international economic system which is 
capable of making those continuous adjustments which are essential to the 
maintenance of equilibrium; a gold standard, that is, in which movements of 
gold would, in fact, be followed by those changes in credit, prices and wages 
which are involved in working the gold standard “according to the rules of 
the game.” 

But here Professor Robbins tends both to overestimate the advantages 
and underestimate the difficulties. During the course of his argument he does 
occasionally refer to pre-War dislocations, but the impression left with the 
reader is that, in the past, the economic system worked smoothly and without 
friction, rapidly adjusting itself to changing circumstances. Yet, although 
nothing of the magnitude and seriousness of the present depression has ever 
before been encountered, the cyclical fluctuations in trade in the half century 
before the War, when the gold standard was operating as he suggests, were 
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the subject of the gravest disquiet, on account of their economic, and even 
more, of their disastrous social consequences. Moreover, since the War the 
situation has changed in one very important respect. Professor Robbins 
rightly comments on the growing rigidity in the economic world to which 
the wide development of collective bargaining and the establishment of un- 
employment insurance have contributed. But he does not take the effect of 
this sufficiently into account. It is unlikely that public opinion will tolerate 
the abolition of these two factors, and allow the starvation of the unemployed 
to be used as a lever to force wages down rapidly during a period of restricted 
credit and falling prices. But unless this is done how is it possible to make 
those quick adjustments on which Professor Robbins insists? 

Yet, despite this criticism of the author’s constructive proposals, this is 
undoubtedly a book. to study. It is brilliant in analysis, stimulating and 
provocative in argument, and written in a style which makes every page a 
pleasure to read. 

GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC THEORY by G. D. H. 
Cole (Macmillan) 4s. 6d. 

MR. COLE’S active brain and hard-working typewriter have been at it again. 

His physical productivity, separate as well as joint, is clearly not merely 

marginal. 

His main thesis is that the generally accepted academic theories of pol- 
itics and economics have largely stood still while the facts they are supposed 
to describe and even explain have outrun themand that the time-lag is damag- 
ing all round. The theories must be re-shaped, modernized and, above all, 
brought into focus. Part of the difficulty arises, as Cliffe Leslie pointed out 
long ago, from the fact that all writers and thinkers (especially deductive) 
believe in the Labour Theory of Value: because they have laboured long 
on, and devoted much time to, their theories, therefore these must have a 
high value. Revision is an insult to the Ego. If the facts do not fit the theories, 
so much the worse for the facts and the fools who bring them about. 

Mr. Cole’s approach is mostly historical. He finds where each Moses 
quarried the stones. For this country, as distinct from Europe, he shows 
how political and economic theories were received academically at a time 
when the State was warned to keep out of economics and economics out of 
politics and how, as a consequence, a general sociological approach is still 
rare. He says of some (unspecified) economic theories of to-day that in them 
you can go all the way “without even hearing that such a body 
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as the State exists.” Hardly: has he forgotten tariffs? They are rarely left 
quiescent in the legal framework assumed as “given.” 

He discusses the three types of political theory—the “rights of man,” 
the utilitarian, the idealist—and their bearings on orthodox economic theory, 
and brings in Marx as standing Hegel on his head and rifling his pockets. 

The discussion of utilitarianism is especially interesting. The familiar 
criticism of the Benthamite principle is plainly stated: the test of “the 
greatest happiness” is not a scientific or practical one, for units of happiness, 
if conceivable at all, are not additive; and he might have added, are not in 
senses comparable as between persons. But he says, and rightly, it lives as an 
effective and powerful principle in social effort. Commonsense and tutorial 
students do not accept as a good example of dynamic poverty the case of 
Lady X forced to move from Mayfair to Bloomsbury; and some economists 
are not shocked by the Marshallian comparison of Leeds and Sheffield. And 
Mr. Cole points out that while the Austrians insist on the familiar criticism 
and would replace the hedonistic calculus by “scales of preferences,” yet 
“the validity of the /aissez-faire deductions which the economists make 
from their conception of the conditions making for maximum ‘vendibility’ 
does depend on identifying maximum demand with maximum utility’! 
He might have called in to his support Wicksteed’s remark on “the dung- 
hill of error.” He goes deeper when discussing the Benthamite implication 
that happiness is to be found in purely individual satisfactions by individual 
action. What can it, and much of the ensuing economics, make of the col- 
lective demand by the Society as the State? “Its nature depends on political 
and not on purely economic considerations,” and collective estimates of 
needs progressively replace individual demands based on anticipation of 
personal satisfaction. A more objective and a less subjective standard is 
emerging. Yet modern economics is based on the theory of individual 
choice. 

Mr. Cole’s chapter on “Marxism” is perhaps the best brief discussion 
available. The materialist conception of history and the ‘powers of pro- 
duction’ are freed from much vulgar misinterpretation. Marx’s view that even 
modern democracies, universal suffrage notwithstanding, are merely “ex- 
pressions of the political authority of Capitalism” is strongly supported, 
together with the view “on the basis of the Marxian analysis democracy comes 
to be an economic rather than a political concept.” Most will agree with this. 
When he touches on the relation of Marxism to other economic theories 
Mr. Cole’s considerable powers of exposition somewhat fail. But still, a 
very considerable achievement. 


H. A. SHANNON 
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MODERN PROSE STYLE by Bonamy Dobrée (Clarendon Press) 6s. 

THERE are many reasons why a book about prose style is difficult to write, 
but there are two in particular. When a passage is taken from its context, we 
lose either the logical preparation for it, or its emotional preparation; we are 
unaware of verbal echoes and the recurrence of ideas, and we become too 
much aware of blemishes—(we forget, or we overlook, the imperfections of 
Scott’s style when once we are caught by his story). Another difficulty is an 
analysis of prose rhythm, which after the work of Saintsbury, Dr. Elton, 
and Mr. Tempest, remains only a little less perplexing; to adapt what Dr. 
Johnson said of Light, we all know what prose rhythm is; but it is not easy 
to tell what it is. 

Both these difficulties Mr. Bonamy Dobrée has recognized. He takes care 
to mention where he thinks his extracts do not do the writer justice, and he 
directs our notice to comparison of methods rather than to judgment of 
individual authors. He shows, for example, the difference between aloofness 
and persuasiveness in scientific writing, between expository criticism which 
surveys a subject and expository criticism which probes into it, and the 
various ways in which character can be presented in fiction. Throughout his 
comparisons Mr. Dobrée is admirably sympathetic; we could not wish for a 
more discerning expositor nor for one who would lead us with nicer grada- 
tions from the simple problems of narrative in his first chapter to the 
difficulties of Mr. Joyce in his last. 

When analysing rhythmical effects, Mr. Dobrée avoids technicalities. 
For the most part, he has wisely limited his remarks to differences in attack 
and in cadence, which serve his purpose very well in comparing the rhythms 
of Mr. Murry’s prose with those of Mr. Yeats’s. 

At the end of his book, Mr. Dobrée asks wherein lies the difference 
between modern prose and the prose of other centuries. He suggests that in 
the 20th century, prose is nearer to the tones and rhythms of the spoken 
languages than it has been since the Elizabethan Age. Mr. Dobrée does not 
allow himself room to develop this very interesting thesis. He assumes 
that the change is from formal rhythms to flexible rhythms. But must the 
rhythms of spoken language always be flexible? We know that Elizabethan 
courtiers often spoke in the formal rhythms of Euphuism, and Mr. Dobrée 
allows that Nashe and Dekker may have talked as they wrote; if so, their talk 
must have been remarkably elaborate. Can we be sure that our ancestors did 
not speak as they wrote? Elderly men complain of the decay of good talk. 
Do they find our talk too hesitating and diffident? Were they used to some- 
thing more downright and formal, like the prose of Bagehot, whom Mr. 
Dobrée quotes? It used to be said of an Oxford don of the last century that 
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his talk bristled with semi-colons. We still have a use for the semi-colon in 
our prose, if not in our speech; and it would surely be a mistake to affect 
the hesitating rhythms of our conversation in anything but fiction; for when 
we lecture or when we write, our rhythms become fuller and more definite 
than the rhythms of our speech, because we need not be afraid of monopolis- 
ing attention. It is a crooked problem, and Mr. Dobrée has been hurried into 
too simple a solution. Will he reconsider it and write a separate book on the 
subject? He is the man for the job. 

JOHN BUTT 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION by J. L. Kandel (Harrap & Co., 
Ltd.) 125. 6d. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION by Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge. Second edition 
(Putnam & Co., Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 

ONE obstacle in the way of English students of Comparative Education has 
been the lack of a text-book. No single work filled the gap; for a series of 
unconnected chapters on the systems of various countries is not Comparative 
Education. Professor Kandel has now supplied, if not the very book we were 
looking for, at least something well on the way to it. His aim, as stated in the 
preface, has been “‘to discuss the meaning of general education, elementary 
and secondary, in the light of the forces—political, social, and cultural— 
which determine the character of national systems of education”; and the 
next sentence puts in a nutshell one of the chief justifications for this 
branch of educational science: ““The problems and purposes of education 
have in general become somewhat similar in most countries; the solutions 
are influenced by differences of tradition and culture peculiar to each.” 
Hence the author endeavours to arrive at a philosophy of education 
from a survey of “six of the leading educational laboratories of 
the world—England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the United 
States.” 

Professor Kandel’s method has been to combine general introductory 
chapters (which are wholly admirable) with a detailed account of the educa- 
tional systems of the several countries. Such a method presents obvious 
difficulties, which have not been altogether overcome. The two elements, 
philosophy and fact, do not readily coalesce. 

To change the metaphor, the book falls between two stools: it is neither 
a readable treatise nor a handy work of reference. It is too overloaded for the 
first, and not well enough arranged for the second. Over goo closely printed 
pages are a forbidding spectacle for a student; and (in spite of a good index) 
he cannot easily glean the facts about any particular topic: a second edition 
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should show by page headings what country is being dealt with, and, 
incidentally, should bear a date on the title-page. 

It would, however, be unjust to stress faults of structure. Professor 
Kandel has performed a very valuable task, both in helping students to 
understand the real meaning of Comparative Education, and in giving a clear 
and comprehensive survey of educational development in the six countries 
up to 1932. It may be added, with no wish to offend, that Professor Kandel by 
his experience on both sides of the Atlantic has a truer perspective’ than is 
found in many American works. 

Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge’s book, The Board of Education, has since its 
publication in 1927 been recognized as the authoritative work on English 
educational administration. In this second edition the original text stands 
unaltered, but it has been corrected and brought up to date by the addition 
of three appendices. Such controversial matters as the “May” and the “Ray” 
Reports, the Bills of 1929 and 1930, and Circular 1421 are lucidly and ob- 
jectively summarized. On the last only of these topics does the impeccable 
author come near to revealing his own views: “There is certainly no evid- 
ence,” he writes, “that the conversion of ‘free places’ into ‘special places,’ 
with payment of fees according to means, has had the effect of ‘slamming the 
door’ of the Secondary School in the faces of talented, but poor, applicants 
for admission, a foreboding expressed in the controversy to which the change 
gave rise.” 

Attention is called in the preface to the Board’s admirable pamphlet No. 94, 
“Outline of the Structure of the Educational System in England and Wales.” 
This, supplemented by Sir Amherst’s book, contains all that most students 
of the subject will want to know—and possibly more. 

F. A. CAVENAGH 


Fox by Christopher Hobhouse (Constable) 125. 6d. 
EVERY biographer of Charles James Fox has to face the problem of recon- 
ciling his fate with his abilities. His political career was a long succession of 
blunders and failures, wantonly incurred; yet he was hailed by his contem- 
poraries as an outstanding personality in terms that were denied to his more 
successful rival, Pitt. “That Fox may be a rogue, I know nothing of that. 
All I know is that he is a great man.” It is Mr. Hobhouse’s achievement to 
have given due measure both to his blunders and his greatness, and to have 
made the result convincing. 

Fox was no “politician,” in the sense of having a specialized genius in that 
direction. Politics contended with gaming, women, sport and literature for a 
share of his immense energy and widely diffused interests. Mr. Hobhouse 
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contends that he brought into politics the personal outlook, the faults and 
virtues of his ordinary life. His dislike of Shelburne was a personal one, 
imbibed from his father. He could meet Lord North on terms of personal 
friendship, after having poured on him in public all the invective of which he 
was master—“I am glad you did not fall on me to-day, Charles, for you 
were in fine feather”;—and he could join forces with his former victim 
without anticipating the storm of popular indignation that his action aroused. 
He brought into politics the gambler’s instinct that had played havoc with 
his private affairs. He never learnt the political value of consistency. His 
outlook recalls his Stuart ancestry. “‘He had inherited the fatalism, the lack 
of judgment, the recklessness, the intemperance, the consistent bad luck, the 
unreliability, the unteachableness of a Stuart.” 

Mr. Hobhouse challenges Fox’s reputation as a man of the people. He 
championed the claims of the House against Wilkes and the electorate, 
though his electioneering methods at Westminster prove that on occasion he 
could woo the electorate to some purpose. He was as indifferent to popular 
opinion as to the approval of the polite world in the shaping of his policy. 
In the first fifteen years of his political career he had experienced the whole 
range of popular feeling: as the “Black Boy”; as the champion of the people 
against the King’s system; to the deepest discredit of his alliance with North. 
He never grasped the significance of Pitt’s appeal from the House to the 
Nation outside it. He welcomed the French Revolution less as a democrat 
hailing the triumph of liberty, than as a patriot finding satisfaction in the 
decline of French influence in Europe. It is in this light that Mr. Hobhouse 
interprets his famous remark on the fall of the Bastille. From approval on 
patriotic grounds, he was led on to approval of the ideas, if not the actions 
of the revolutionary leaders. 

Fox was not, then, a democrat born out of due time. He failed also to find 
his real sphere in the aristocratic political game of the eighteenth century. 
His great qualities of personal leadership, his courage and his recklessness as 
to means, would have found more effective expression in the struggles of the 
seventeenth century. “If Fox had been born in the previous century, he 
would have scaled the heights of power: he was born to beat arbitrary 
monarchs at their own game.” A strange verdict on this descendant of the 
Stuarts. 

This is a stimulating and penetrating piece of biography. 

WINIFRED J. HAWARD 
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PEACE WITH HONOUR by A. A. Milne (Methuen), 214 pp., 5s. 
coptgs of this book should be placed without delay in every public library, 
church, chapel, club-room and school. It is one of the most devastating and 
moving statements of the case against the war convention, as Mr. Milne 
calls it, in the English language. It has the supreme merit of being written 
by an indignant man who has kept his temper and relied upon the over- 
whelming strength of his argument to carry conviction. It is no less a merit 
that Mr. Milne has discarded the lifeless apparatus of technical jargon which 
is customarily employed in popular books on the issues of peace and war. 
The argument is unfolded in terms which every literate person who has 
reached the age of consent should be able to understand. Moreover, the form 
of the argument is attuned to the habits of thought of an age which is 
prepared to scrutinize ikons inherited from the past in the unsentimental 
light of practical purpose and consequence. 

There will be many interested and disinterested critics. The book is an 
urgent challenge to nationalists and internationalists alike. But anyone who 
sets out to refute its arguments must follow the lead given to him and 
renounce with equal austerity the deceitful flummery of sentimentalism. 
Nor will mere reference to technical errors or omissions suffice. 

The suggested Peace Plan deserves attention, especially its hypothesis 
that until someone trusts somebody in the international quest for peace, no 
progress can be made. Attempts to found a system of collective security 
on a basis of mutual mistrust are about as practicable as to seek to hand over 
the function of public accountancy to suspected embezzlers. Those who 
hastily dismiss the suggestions for making statesmen responsible for the 
avoidance of war to their consciences, whch are presumably always with 
them, as well as to the general public, which on occasion can be conveniently 
forgotten, should spare a second thought to consider whether, after all, a 
proposal of this kind does not hit the nationalist nail on the head. Amongst 
those who have come to regard the establishment of peace at any price as 
the first condition of civilized living there is a growing suspicion that most 
of the national proposals which have been made the subject of international 
negotiation since the Great War have had the effect of hitting other people’s 
heads. The book is a disturber of the peace of the responsible statesmen who 
have so dismally failed to destroy the institution of war. It is no less a call 
to the many millions who desire peace in this and other countries to disprove 
Voltaire’s stricture that les gens de bon esprit sont toujours laches. 

S. H. BAILEY 
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Methuen 
THE GOLD STANDARD 


By T. E. Gregory 
New and Revised Edition 
3s. 6d. net 


“| recommend all those who want to get a grasp of 
the elements of monetary problems at present agitating 
the country, to read this book.’’—G. K.’s Weekly. 


INQUIRY INTO THE 
UNKNOWN: 


A B.B.C. SYMPOSIUM 
Edited by Theodore Besterman 
3s. 6d. net 


THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR 
PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 


By W. P. Coates and Zelda K. Coates 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison. 3 maps. 


3s. 6d. net 


The Fountain Library 


A new series of cheap editions. Recent volumes are:— 
EAST WIND: WEST WIND, by Pearl S. Buck 
THE OPEN ROAD, by E. V. Lucas 
PSYCHOLOGY AND MORALS, by J. A. Hadfield 
LAST AND FIRST MEN, by Olaf Stapledon 
2s. 6d. net, each 


36 Essex St., W.C.2 
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THE MACHINE AND THE WORKER by A. Barratt Brown (Ivor Nicholson & 
Watson) 4s. 6d. 

THIS useful volume is contributed by the Principal of Ruskin College to the 

University Extension Library series under the general editorship of Dr. 

C. W. Kimmins. 

Mr. Barratt Brown’s primary purpose is to “assess the facts and especially 
the psychological facts,” and this he has accomplished by means of a wide 
survey of the literature of the subject together with some extremely valuable 
ad hoc testimonies from workers themselves. It is a little irritating to find one 
quotation or more on almost every page, some of which could easily have 
been dispensed with without loss to the work, but for the most part the 
selection is discriminating, and in any case the references will probably be 
found serviceable by the University Extension student. 

Starting from Frankenstein, Erewhon, R.V.R., and Metropolis, the author 
carefully estimates the advantages and disadvantages following from the 
multiplication of machinery, and charges with the fallacy post hoc ergo 
propter hoc those who attribute to machinery the responsibility for the evils 
of industrialism. On the credit side is the fact that machinery has largely 
taken the backache out of industry. On the debit side stands an enormously 
increased nervous strain and “vulgarization” (which is said to be a greater 
evil than standardization). In the place of the toilsomeness inherent in hand- 
work is a new irksomeness with its own special kind of mental fatigue arising 
from monotonous routine work. 

In an interesting comparison between work which is dominated by the 
speed and requirements of machinery, and work involving control of the 
machinery, Mr. Barratt Brown touches some of the deeper psychological 
issues, though his touch is light and his analysis somewhat superficial. 
Where the machine “sets the pace” there is little opportunity for self- 
expression, but anyone who operates a machine whose tempo and movement 
he has to control feels some sense of enhanced power over, and even affection 
for, the machine. The issues here raised are probably too vast to be as much 
as clearly envisaged in a book of this size and scope. They have to do with 
the menace which mechanization offers to all that is best in personality, in 
particular to self-expression, free creativeness and what Keyserling calls the 
emotional order. For although technique is the expression of creative 
thought, yet the technicalization of life tends to reduce to a sad minimum the 
exercise of that individual creativeness of thought, action and feeling which 
is the acme of personal self-expression. This problem is hinted at in the 
chapters on Satisfaction and Motives in work, particularly in the somewhat 
depressing estimate of the general results of scientific management and 
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rationalization. Mr. Barratt Brown points out that the one avenue of escape, 
namely leisure, is itself in considerable danger of passing under the ban of 
over-organization. He offers some practical suggestions for the avoidance of 
this peril. But again the full treatment of this acute problem would entail 
much deeper consideration than the author is here enabled to give to the 
“ultimate question” of man’s essential vocation and destiny. This book goes 
far to prepare the way for the fuller treatment of these wider issues, and in 
this way it will serve a highly useful purpose. 

F. E. ENGLAND 
THE ENGLAND OF QUEEN ANNE by G. M. Trevelyan (Longmans) 2s. 
ANNE OF ENGLAND by M. R. Hopkinson (Constable) 12s. 6d. 
Tus little book by Professor Trevelyan in the Heritage of Literature Series, 
is a reprint of the first four chapters from Blenheim, the first volume of his 
great work, The England of Queen Anne. Although the four chapters are 
in one sense introductory to the main work—‘the island must first be 


surveyed if we would understand Westminster or St. James’s, Blenheim or 
Utrecht”—yet they are complete in themselves as a social survey of England 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


The Challenge Social 


to Judgment 
Democracy By GRAHAM WALLAS 


This book discusses the part 
By C. DELISLE BURNS play ed b 
The author attacks all forms ™ Social Judgment and traces 


of dictatorship and suggests ‘the past history of the idea of 

: judgment or wisdom in 
new moves by which democracy fuyman society from the time of 
can meet the challenge implied Ancient Egypt to the twentieth 
in existing social conditions 5s. century 5s. 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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in the period just before the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. The 
early eighteenth century was a period of profound and disturbing change. 
The old order in agriculture, industry, commerce, religion, and politics 
was being transformed with extraordinary rapidity and a knowledge of this 
period is essential to any understanding of the later changes of the 
Industrial Revolution. In the four chapters given here Professor Trevelyan 
deals with many sides of national life. He describes the economic organiza- 
tion of England, based mainly on Defoe’s tours of observation; the various 
types of rural society and their occupations and interests; the religious parties 
and those numerous societies concerned with the revival of morals and 
manners after the licence of the Restoration age; and finally the economic 
and social life of London, even then the greatest city in the world. In the 
short space at his disposal Professor Trevelyan paints a vivid picture of 
England at the beginning of a great age, that could hardly be bettered. 

Mrs. Hopkinson’s book is one of an entirely different style. It is a popular 
biography whose appeal is to those who enjoy the gossip of Courts and 
intimate details of contemporary letters and memoirs. Mrs. Hopkinson 
begins with the statement that “the true story of Anne Stuart is as fantastic 
as a fairy tale” and contains all the materials “desired for romance and 
melodrama”; and in her hands the materials are undoubtedly invested 
with all the romance and sentiment that imagination can give. The thesis 
of the book is that little is known of Anne’s private life. She has been over- 
shadowed by Marlborough and other great personages of the reign and 
a false idea of her personality, originated by the jaundiced Duchess of 
Marlborough has been perpetuated by many later historians. Mrs. Hopkinson 
accordingly sets out to show that Anne was, on the contrary, a spirited 
queen, whose “sway over these islands and their foreign policy was as 
important as that of Elizabeth or Victoria in their long reigns.” 

The earlier part of the book deals in some detail with the adventures of 
the Hyde family, from whom Anne was descended on her mother’s side, 
with the secret marriage of her parents, her girlhood at the licentious Court 
of Charles II, her own marriage to “the great Dane,” George of Denmark 
(elsewhere referred to as that “fine animal”), and the sorrows and humilia- 
tions they endured at Court during the reigns of James II and William and 
Mary. Afterwards there comes a chronological account of the reign with 
full details of Anne’s private life and the Court. Emphasis is laid throughout 
on Anne’s desire to seek only the happiness and prosperity of England, on 
her determination to pursue an independent policy, and her desire to be 
free of the Party situation. 

So far there is little that adds to our knowledge of Anne’s character. 
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It is true that prejudiced Whig and Jacobite writers in the past laid stress 
on Anne’s weakness and described her a stupid nonentity, but recent his- 
torical writers, including Professor Trevelyan in his great work on Anne’s 
reign, have agreed that Anne had throughout a policy of her own, inde- 
pendent of her favourites. Nevertheless, the fact remains that Anne, 
condemned by ever recurrent fits of gout and dropsy to a retired invalid’s 
life, was never an inspiring or picturesque figure. Her qualities were a 
kindly nature, a fund of moderation and good sense, and a “heart that was 
entirely English”; qualities that enabled her to occupy the throne success- 
fully in a difficult period of transition from Stuart to Hanoverian England. 
But when other greater qualities are claimed for her as in this biography, 
where an attempt is made to place her on a level with Elizabeth and Victoria, 
the portrait drawn tends to be romantic and sentimental and unconvincing. 

I. PINCHBECK 
BOOKS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


THE scheme for providing books for the use of unemployed clubs and 
occupational centres is still being carried on by the Institute in collaboration 
with the Library Association. Many thousands of books and periodicals are 
being collected each month and are 
distributed without delay—a process 
in which the local divisions of the 
Y.M.C.A. are giving particular aid. 
There is at the moment a particu- 
larly keen demand for books and 
periodicals on handicrafts; and FOR 

anyone who has a surplus quantity 

of these is urged to send them to B O O K S 
the Book Scheme Depot, Chaucer 

House. The Institute has received We 
a few donations for the purpose of 
buying new technical and handi- 


FOYLES 


every 
book that you 


craft books for distribution to the 
centres; and any further subscrip- 
tions for this purpose will be much 
welcomed. Packages of books 
should be sent direct to the Depot; 
and donations should be addressed 
to the British Institute of Adult 
Education, 39 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


need. Let us quote 
you for all your 
book requirements 


Catalogues free on mentioning 
your interests. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (7 lines) 
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TRADE UNIONISM, DEMOCRACY, DICTATORSHIP, by Franz Neumann; with a 
Preface by Prof. H. J. Laski (Workers’ Educational Trade Union 
Committee, 38a St. George’s Road, London, S.W.1) 6d. 

EVERY worker in adult education whose tutorial work centres round modern 

problems will have experienced the need for inexpensive literature dealing, 

in a lucid and straightforward manner, with the nature and implications of 
contemporary issues. The Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee, 

therefore, is to be thanked for planning to meet this need by publishing a 

series of sixpenny booklets on present-day problems. Of the first number of 

this series, Trade Unionism, Democracy, Dictatorship, by Dr. Franz 

Neumann, it is no overstatement to say that there exists no other work of 

similar length to equal it in the mine of information it contains, in its clarity 

of exposition and in the acuteness of its analysis of the manifold implications 
and consequences of a social system founded on private property in the 
means of production. After describing the chequered development of Trade 

Unionism in the various European countries until 1914, Dr. Neumann pro- 

ceeds to discuss the significant role played by the Trade Unions in the post- 

war economic and political history of Germany, Austria, France, and, in 
lesser detail, England. The analysis of the German political system set up at 

Weimar in 1919 and the place of the Trade Unions within that system, the 

social composition of the different kinds of Unions and their respective 

political alignments, will be of particular interest to the English worker who, 
because of the paucity of accessible literature on this aspect of post-war 

Germany, has hitherto been unable to secure reliable information about the 

organization and political influence of his unionized German comrades. 

The history of the suppression of the Trade Unions together with all the 

other organizations of the German working class by the Nazis is dealt with 

in great detail in the chapter on “The Totalitarian State and Trade Union 

Destruction.” Here we are given a brilliant analysis of what Fascism means 

in practice, and of the reasons why no brand of this “new” political system 

can tolerate any form of workers’ organization; Italy, Germany and Austria 

—the three countries now under the naked dictatorship of monopoly capital 

—are dealt with in turn, and the different methods by which the Trade 

Unions have been outlawed and supplanted by sham “leisure-time” organiza- 

tions receive meticulous attention. In this chapter Dr. Neumann also dis- 

cusses the position of the Trade Unions in the U.S.S.R., and the section on 

“Bolshevism” is perhaps the only one in the booklet which invites criticism. 

The grounds for disagreement with the author on this score have, however, 

been put succinctly by Professor Laski in the Preface, so that, even if space 

permitted, it would be unnecessary to detail them here. Dr. Neumann 
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concludes by showing that Trade Unionscan securely carry out their functions 
only in a true democracy and that the struggle for the attainment of such a 
democracy “‘demands that all the forces of the working-class movement, 
including the forces of the Trade Unions, subordinate themselves to the 
political lead.” This little book is thus not only an invaluable aid to the 
study of present-day society and socio-political problems, but, by the lesson 
to which it points, it is also an eloquent and insistent appeal to our own 
Trade Unions to adapt their organization and methods to the exigencies of 
the trend of political events in this country. 

RICHARD KRAMMER 


NATIVE POLICY IN SOUTHERN AFRICA by [for L. Evans (Cambridge University 
Press) 6s. 

THE author, who was recently appointed Principal of the University College, 
Aberystwyth, will be remembered for his earlier African study—The British 
in Tropical Africa—and the present volume may be regarded as a companion 
to its predecessor. Until 1933 Mr. Evans was, as he admits, a stranger to South 
Africa, and it is a remarkable achievement on his part to have carried his 
studies of the sub-continent to the advanced stage, of which this book is 
evidence, in the short space of twelve months. Newcomer to the South 
African scene though he is, the author has provided us with one of the most 
valuable summaries of the relations of Black and White, south of the Zam- 
bezi, that has yet appeared. He acknowledges his debt to Professors Buell, 
Macmillan and Brookes—all workers in the same field—but the bibliography 
would gain by the inclusion of. the works of Leonard Barnes and Maurice 
Evans, both very eminent contributors to our thought on Native Policy in 
South Africa. 

The book is divided into four parts—the Union of South Africa, the 
Native Territories, Southern Rhodesia and the mandated territory of South- 
West Africa being treated in turn along similar lines. There is, in each case, 
first a concise and reliable review of European and Native contacts within 
each of the political units above-mentioned and, subsequently, a statement 
of the modern position involving the most up-to-date information. Through- 
out Mr. Evans keeps a close watch on his opinions; indeed, he prefers not to 
offer views but to state the incontrovertible facts with as little comment as 
possible. Yet he would be more than human if able to conceal entirely his 
judgment of the evidence before him; and here and there appears the criti- 
cism that inevitably attaches to those Administrations that have prevented 
the Bantu from satisfying their legitimate needs as pastoralists and cultivators. 
It is patent to the author, as to all who have given the subject similar 
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consideration, that the problems arising out of the inequitable distribution of 
land between White and Black are, out of all comparison, the greatest 
affecting the sub-continent. By avoiding racial prejudice and by an impersonal 
approach to his subject, Mr. Evans is not likely to antagonize any but the 
most reactionary of Afrikanders. 

W. FITZGERALD 


BRITAIN’S POLITICAL FUTURE by Lord Allen of Hurtwood (Longmans) 6s. 
POLITICAL prophecy is a hazardous business and it would be a pity if Lord 
Allen’s attempt to cast a political horoscope at the end of this little book 
were to obscure its real merits and importance as an essay on the psychology 
of political leadership. He fears the growth of a situation, in which the 
democracy despairing of the fumbling of its leaders will turn to those who 
prescribe more direct methods of procuring the thorough social changes 
which the establishment of a humane and stable society demands. To the 
cult of violence, which nowadays has so many votaries, he opposes a gospel 
of reason. The voters are waiting for a lead from one who can mobilize 
opinion behind a policy based on the rational statement of economic prin- 
ciples and their fearless application regardless of preconceptions and the 
obstruction of vested interests. His example of President Roosevelt shows 
how simplified this picture is. Lord Allen himself both in writing, as this 
book shows, and on the platform possesses the gift of persuasion in a high 
degree. But he deceives himself in thinking that the art of persuasion is 
a triumph of pure reason. It is true, of course, that the leader who desires 
to achieve and use political power for moral ends must eschew the appeal to 
base motives of fear, of cupidity, or of cruelty. One hopes it to be true also, 
as Lord Allen says, that the spread of education and the influence of the 
B.B.C., of which he makes an interesting analysis, are creating in this 
country a greater tolerance of opposing opinion and a better-equipped 
electorate. We need in this country as he rightly urges, political leaders 
who can do what Roosevelt or even Hitler can do; that is, appeal to that 
part of men’s natures which is not governed by pure reason, or by the fear 
of what the morrow may bring forth, but is ready to respond to those who 
ask for sacrifice in the common endeavour of building a nation anew. 
This is an essay in a new genre, making a welcome break from the classical 
mould of political literature, and both in temper and in outlook is a model 
for a new style of political advocacy. 

JOHN RAMAGE 
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FOR JANUARY PUBLICATION 
MARXISM 


By JOHN MACMURRAY, JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY, 
G. D. H. COLE and N. A. HOLDAWAY 


Crown 8vo., 55. net. 


What is Marxism? Is it a religion, a philosophy, an economic 
analysis, a political theory, or all or none of these? 

In this volume four writers of established reputation, each of 
them an expert in his own sphere, have written for the general 
reader and the student of modern tendencies a critical ex- 
planation of what they consider to be the essentials of 
Marxism. 


THE COMMUNIST 
ANSWER TO THE 
WORLD’S NEEDS 


By JULIUS F. HECKER, Ph.D. 

Author of “Moscow Dialogues,” ‘Religion and Communism,” “Russian 
Sociology.”” Demy 8vo., 8/6 net. 
In the course of twenty discussions almost every vital topic 
of to-day is subjected to analysis, amongst the most notable 
discussions being those on the World Market, the Monetary 
Problem, Douglasism, Technocracy, Roosevelt’s “New 
Deal,” the Soviet Five-Year Plans, the Possibilities of Plan- 
ning under Capitalism, World Peace, Fascism, the Far East, 
Soviet-American Relations, Communist Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the Revaluation of Individuality, Social Incentives, and 
so on. 


SECOND IMPRESSION 
MOSCOW DIALOGUES 


By JULIUS F. HECKER, Ph.D. 
Demy 8v0. 8/6 net. 
“A clear, fascinating, challenging exposition of a living 
philosophy.”—The Adelphi. “‘A book of outstanding im- 
portance.”—Church Times. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., I! HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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A SOCIAL SURVEY OF BECONTREE (Becontree Social Survey Committee) 
10s 6d. 

MR. TERENCE YOUNG begins his report with a lively assault upon the ill- 
informed journalism which has increased the difficulties of a Housing 
Estate born into adversity. He offers us a short history of the area; he 
chronicles the growth of the Estate, and estimates the differences that 
Becontree presents to its immigrant population; he describes the layout of 
the Estate, its Local Government, its population and their occupations, 
local industry and transport, its unemployment and public health, its rent 
and rates, its cultural services, and its institutions and voluntary organiza- 
tions; he discusses the effect of the Estate on the people who live there; 
he considers its future in plan and in probability; and he ends with a series 
of stimulating questions. Having made his Report “‘as readable as possible,” 
he adds 130 pages of appendices for study or surgery as the reader thinks 
fit. He has done a useful piece of work, and in doing it has gone com- 
mendably into the debt of a large number of co-operating individua!s and 
organizations. 

His report has a peculiar value, because Becontree is peculiar. The L.C.C. 
dreamed of an estate that would grow into a town: it has grown into Becon- 
tragenham, a confusion of places. The L.C.C. could only dream of a town, 
it could not plan more than an estate. On the Estate, it could be no more 
than landlord: local government falls within the jurisdiction of four other 
authorities. It could not plan transport: transport was within the control 
of private enterprise. It could not plan industrial development: that also 
lay beyond its powers. It could not even control completely the building of 
its houses: Parliament varied the legislation under which it was working. 
And, because it was re-housing only a small part of its “surplus” working- 
class population, and re-housing them instead of re-settling them, the 
L.C.C, had to adopt a selective test which provided the new “town” with 
a population abnormal in age distribution, in income distribution, in occu- 
pational distribution, and in its rate of growth. The “mushroom” towns of 
the early industrial Revolution grew slowly compared with Becon- 
tragenham’s increment of a hundred thousand in ten years. 

The Becontree Estate is an example of the solution which raises other 
problems of vital importance. If the Report did nothing more than draw 
attention to Becontree’s significance, it would do -well. It does much more: 
it provides us with a detailed chapter in the study of social adjustment. 

H. S. TOYNBEE 
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